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SUMMARY  OF  ARCHAE¬ 
OLOGICAL  WORK  IN  THE 
AMERICAS  IN  1928  /. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


By  Carl  E.  Guthb 

Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

IN  reviewing  the  archseological  work  for  a  given  year  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  several  cultural  regions 
into  which  North  America  may  be  reasonably  divided,  and  also 
the  general  areas  in  which  the  interest  of  the  several«organiza- 
tions  seems  to  lie.  One  of  the  important  problems  confronting  Amer¬ 
ican  archaeologists,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  1926  report,  is  that  of 
the  peopling  of  the  New  World,  evidence  in  regard  to  which  may 
occur  anywhere  on  the  continent.  Another  general  and  diverse 
problem  deals  with  the  development  of  the  peripheral  cultures  on  the 
continent,  which  owe  little  or  none  of  their  development  to  agriculture. 
A  third  great  problem  deals,  of  course,  with  the  rise  and  spread  of 
those  cultures  associated  with  agriculture.  Judging  by  the  expeditions 
in  the  field,  and  the  interest  of  the  New  World  archaeologists,  the 
last  is  the  most  popular. 

Archaeologists  have  given  much  thought  during  the  past  year  to 
the  perplexing  problem  of  man’s  antiquity  in  the  New  World.  During 
the  seasons  of  1926  and  1927,  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  conducted  excavations  at  a  site  near  Folsom,  N.  Mex.  Last 
summer  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  cooperated  with 
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the  former  institution,  and  sent  Mr.  Barnum  Brown,  paleontologist, 
to  assist  in  the  excavations.  At  the  end  of  the  work  the  total  number 
of  finds  had  been  raised  to  16  arrow  points  found  buried  with  the  bones 
of  from  30  to  50  specimens  of  an  extinct  species  of  bison.  The  points 
are  of  fine  workmanship  and  differ  distinctly  from  those  foiind  on  the 
surface  of  the  site.  They  were  definitely  associated  with  the  bones 
of  the  bison  under  4  to  9  feet  of  highly  restratified  earth.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  work.  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Laves,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  made  a  survey  of  the  near-by  Johnson  Mesa,  attempting 
to  find  further  evidence  of  human  occupation  in  the  vicinity,  but  the 
result  indicated  that  the  region  had  not  been  permanently  inhabited. 
In  response  to  Mr.  Barnum’s  invitation,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
sent  Mr.  Neil  Judd  and  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts,  jr.,  to  visit  this  site.  In 
the  course  of  the  excavations  several  other  archaeologists  also  visited 
Folsom,  among  them  Dr.  A.  Penck,  of  Germany.  All  of  these  visitors, 
as  well  as  the  workers,  feel  that  the  evidence  proves  the  contemporary 
existence  of  the  individuals  who  used  the  arrowheads  and  the  bison 
among  the  bones  of  which  the  projectile  points  were  found.  The 
bison  have  been  identified  by  the  paleontologists,  and  now  it  rests 
with  the  physical  geologists  to  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  deposits 
in  which  this  interesting  evidence  was  buried. 

The  most  complex  of  the  peripheral  cultures  occur  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  continent.  Archaeologically  speaking  the  southern 
group  of  these,  located  in  California,  is  probably  better  known  than 
any  other  group.  Additional  evidence  w’as  secured  this  year  by  a 
field  party  from  the  University  of  California,  directed  by  Ronald 
Olson,  which  spent  three  months  exploring  the  Santa  Barbara  region, 
studying  the  Chumash  culture  both  regionally  and  chronologically. 
Charles  Amsden,  of  the  Southwest  Museum,  joined  the  party  for  the 
first  half  of  the  period,  during  which  the  work  was  confined  to  the 
mainland.  The  remainder  of  the  season  was  spent  on  Santa  Cruz 
Island.  The  San  Diego  Museum  inaugurated  an  archaeological  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Mohave  Sink  region  in  the  fall,  in  the  course  of  which 
aboriginal  turquoise  mines  were  found,  which  gave  evidence  of 
having  been  worked  by  Pueblo  peoples. 

The  northern  cultures  of  the  west  coast  are  being  studied  by 
Dr.  Harlan  I.  Smith,  of  the  National  Museum  of  Canada,  who  this 
year  continued  his  research  work  in  British  Columbia.  In  addition 
to  ethnographical  work  he  studied  and  recorded  pictographs  and 
petroglyphs  located  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Victoria  and  Van¬ 
couver,  and  in  the  Thompson  River  district. 

The  extreme  northwestern  part  of  North  America  is  receiving  con¬ 
siderable  attention  because  of  the  apparent  wealth  of  evidence,  and 
because  of  its  strategic  position  in  the  probable  course  of  migration 
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by  which  the  New  World  was  peopled.  This  year  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Collins,  jr.,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  returned  to  Alaska  to 
continue  the  investigations  begun  several  years  ago  by  Doctor 
Hrdlicka.  As  the  result  of  field  work  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Piinuk  Islands,  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  in  northwestern  Alaska, 
and  at  Golofnin  Bay  and  Sledge  Island  in  Norton  Sound,  pre-Russian 
Eskimo  sites  of  considerable  antiquity  were  found,  some  of  which 
contained  refuse  piles  as  high  as  twenty  feet.  Old  houses  at  the 
bottom  of  these  middens  below  the  storm  tide  mark  indicated  a 
sinking  of  the  land.  These  remains  show  a  more  highly  developed 
culture  than  that  of  the  modern  Eskimo,  a  culture  whose  origin 
seems  to  have  been  in  northeastern  Siberia,  now  occupied  by  the 
Siberian  Eskimo,  and  presumably  by  their  ancestors  before  them. 
Additional  important  information  on  the  early  population  of  Alaska 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Weyer,  jr.,  of  Yale  University, 
archaeologist  for  the  Stoll-McCracken  Alaskan  expedition  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  On  one  of  the  small  islands 
of  the  Aleutian  chain  he  discovered  a  tomb  constructed  of  carefully 
fitted  logs,  inclosing  three  well  preserved  bodies. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  continent  Dr.  William  Duncan 
Strong,  of  the  Field  Museum,  did  some  archaeological  work  while 
acting  as  anthropologist  of  the  Rawson-Macmillan  Subarctic  Expe¬ 
dition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
He  was  in  the  field  about  18  months,  and  during  the  two  summer 
seasons  of  1927  and  1928  made  reconnaissance  trips  along  the  coast 
and  into  the  interior  of  northeastern  Labrador  and  around  Frobisher 
Bay  in  Baffinland.  As  a  result  of  careful  investigation  he  concluded 
that  the  “Norse”  site  on  Sculpin  Island  near  Nain  represented  an 
Eskimo  spring  or  autumn  whaling  camp,  possibly  of  the  Thule  culture, 
and  not  a  Norse  village  site.  Along  the  shores  of  Frobisher  Bay 
several  Eskimo  sites  were  found  which  would  warrant  more  extended 
exploration.  In  the  summer  of  1928  one  of  two  known  camp  sites 
in  the  interior  of  Labrador  was  visited  on  a  lake  at  the  head  of  Hunt’s 
River  (Jack  Lane’s  Bay),  and  seemed  to  be  of  a  stone-age  Eskimo 
culture.  Since  the  Indians  knew  of  no  stone-age  sites  in  the  Indian 
House  Lake  region,  and  as  the  known  interior  sites  seemed  to  be 
Eskimoan,  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  Barren  Ground  and  Davis 
Inlet  Naskapi  Indian  Bands  are  late  comers  to  a  region  long  occupied 
by  the  Eskimo. 

The  cultural  remains  revealed  by  Doctor  Strong’s  excavations  in 
1928  on  the  Labrador  coast  indicate  two  main  periods  of  Eskimo 
occupation  of  the  region  between  Port  Manvers  and  Hopedale.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  stone-age  culture,  probably  Eskimoan,  characterized 
by  well-chipped  points  and  blades,  heavy  ground  stone  pot  fragments, 
adz  blades,  gouges,  stone  ulus,  and  a  marked  absence  of  bone  and 
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ivory  work.  This  old  stone  culture  is  apparently  separated  by  a  long 
unknown  interval  of  time  from  the  second  culture,  which  reveals 
evidence  of  early  Caucasian  contact.  The  latter  is  characterized  by 
large  rectangular  stone,  sod  and  whalebone  igloos,  well-made  stone 
grave  and  gift  cairns,  and  equally  well-made  stone  box  traps  with 
sliding  stone  slab  doors  associated  with  the  graves.  The  articles 
from  the  igloos  and  gift  caches  show  much  greater  use  of  bone  and 
ivory,  as  well  as  advanced  work  in  steatite. 

The  valuable  results  of  the  expeditions  into  the  comparatively  new 
archaeological  regions  of  Alaska  and  Labrador,  and  the  continued 
successes  of  those  working  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
serve  to  emphasize  the  need  for  additional  research  in  these  regions. 

The  most  far-flung  outposts  of  those  cultures  affected  by  agriculture 
are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  between  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Mr.  W.  J.  Wintemberg,  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Canada,  spent  the  field  season  of  1928  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  area.  A  reconnaissance  of  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  resulted  in  the  finding  of  at  least  six  groups 
of  primitive  sites.  The  only  evidence  of  the  former  presence  of 
Eskimo  were  walled  stone  graves  on  an  island  near  St.  Augustine,  and 
a  rubbed  slate  point  for  a  man’s  knife  found  near  Harrington  Harbor. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bradore,  near  the  Newfoundland-Canadian  bound¬ 
ary,  a  few  potsherds,  apparently  Algonkian  in  type,  were  found.  This 
is  the  most  northern  recorded  occurrence  of  aboriginal  pottery  in 
eastern  North  America.  Traces  of  Beothuck  and  Iroquois  Indians 
were  also  found.  Mr.  Wintembei^  also  visited  the  Richelieu  River 
Valley  east  of  Montreal,  and  New'  Brunswick.  Just  south  of  New 
Brunswick,  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
excavated  a  shell  heap  at  Gouldsboro,  Me.,  which  yielded  a  large 
number  of  bone  and  stone  implements  and  ornaments,  but  very  little 
pottery. 

In  New  York  State  the  Rochester  Municipal  Museum  has  continued 
its  excavational  policies,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  C. 
Parker.  Another  season  was  spent  at  the  Lamoka  Lake  site,  which 
proved  to  be  very  prolific  in  1927,  and  over  10,000  specimens  of  bone, 
antler,  and  stone  were  recovered.  This  is  a  stratified  site  with  nearly 
6  feet  of  deposits.  The  first  inhabitants,  who  lived  in  this  region 
between  two  and  four  thousand  years  ago,  were  a  dolichocephalic 
people  unacquainted  wdth  pottery.  After  these  people  had  built 
up  refuse  layers  of  more  than  4  feet,  they  were  displaced  by  a  brachy- 
cephalic  people,  who  brought  with  them  marine  shells  and  olivella 
beads  and  a  knowledge  of  i>ottery  making.  Doctor  Parker  also 
supervised  excavations  in  the  Chautauqua  Lake  region.  Three  of 
the  chapters  of  the  New  York  Archaeological  Association  were  active, 
among  them  the  Long  Island  chapter,  which  continued  investigating 
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camp  sites  in  its  district.  In  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Frances  Dorrance 
perfected  the  organization  of  the  Indian  survey  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  succeeded  in  greatly  increasing  the  records  of  Indian  sites  in  the 
State.  The  ethnological  side  of  the  survey  was  started  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Frank  G.  Speck,  of  the  University  of  Penns5dvania, 
and  an  early  Iroquoian  fort  near  Kane  was  excavated  with  interesting 
results. 

The  archjeological  aspects  of  the  Indian  cultures  of  the  northern 
Mississippi  Valley  received  considerable  attention  during  the  past 
year.  In  Ohio,  which  has  been  studied  for  many  years  by  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Dr.  E.  F.  Greenman, 
the  curator  of  archaeology,  began  the  season  in  June  with  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  “Eagle  mound”  at  Newark,  Ohio.  This  is  part  of  the 
most  extensive  and  spectacular  group  of  “geometric”  inclosures  in 
the  State.  Although  only  two  specimens  were  found,  the  construc¬ 
tion  clearly  indicated  that  it  had  been  built  by  the  Hopewell  people. 
Early  in  July  the  excavation  of  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  Seip 
mound  was  started,  and  completed  on  September  10.  The  most 
interesting  finds  were  a  crudely  made  effigy  platform  pipe,  burials 
arched  over  or  surrounded  by  slabs  of  stone,  and  a  delta  made  of 
material  washed  down  from  one  of  the  “primary”  mounds  buried 
within  the  great  earthwork.  The  remainder  of  the  season  was  spent 
in  partially  restoring  this  great  mound,  and  another  smaller  mound 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Columbus.  The  latter  will  form  the 
nucleus  for  a  State  park. 

Both  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  and  the  Division  of  Geology  of 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation  have  had  archaeological 
parties  in  the  field  this  year.  The  latter  organization  investigated  a 
shell  deposit  near  the  White  River  in  Orange  County,  and  a  small 
mound  near  Fairbanks.  The  former  began  a  program  for  an  archae¬ 
ological  survey  of  the  State  in  the  White  Water  River  Valley.  Two 
counties  were  surveyed,  one  of  which  was  relatively  barren,  the  other 
replete  with  mounds.  Eleven  of  these  mounds  were  heaps  of  broken 
limestone  located  on  hilltops  overlooking  the  river  valley.  Just 
beneath  the  top  layer  evidence  of  human  bones  and  teeth,  and  in 
one  case  of  cremation,  was  found.  The  latter  part  of  the  season 
was  spent  in  excavating  three  mounds,  which  revealed  details  of 
construction  and  contents  resembling  an  Ohio  culture  group. 

The  University  of  Chicago  continued  the  program  of  archeological 
field  work  in  Illinois  begun  in  1926.  Two  parties  were  in  the  field 
for  80  days.  One  of  these  surveyed  two  counties  very  rich  in  Indian 
remains,  securing  the  locations  of  sites,  and  photographs  of  local 
collections,  information  which  will  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  types.  Another  party  opened  the  major  portion  of  a 
large  mound  at  Joliet,  Ill.,  and  recovered  100  skeletons  and  some 
cultural  material  which  made  possible  the  dating  of  the  mound  with 
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relation  to  the  Fisher  site  mentioned  below.  Later  in  the  season 
this  party  studied  some  small  mounds  near  Quincy,  Ill. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  Mr.  Jay  L.  B.  Taylor 
continued  archaeological  field  work  in  southern  and  central  Illinois 
for  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  spent  seven  months  in  the  field, 
investigating  sites  along  the  Illinois  River,  from  Havana  south  to 
Kampsville.  Traces  of  three  cultures  were  recognized.  In  a  mound 
near  Naples  three  burned  basins  were  uncovered,  and  on  a  high  hluff 
near  Kampsville  some  lai^e  stone  graves  were  found. 

Mr.  George  Langford  continued  his  studies  of  the  Fisher  site  near 
Joliet,  Ill.  This  stratified  village  site  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  this  region,  for  it  contains  evidence  of  a  very  long  period  of  occupa¬ 
tion  by  several  different  cultural  groups,  whose  physical  type  and 
material  culture  differ  appreciably.  This  spring  Mr.  Langford  added 
another  period  to  his  series,  by  the  discovery  of  a  post-European 
mound,  containing  iron  utensils,  but  not  one  bit  of  potter>\  Up  to 
date  the  remains  of  425  burials  have  been  located  at  this  site. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hinsdale,  of  the  Museum  of  Anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  continued  the  compilation  of  an  archaeological 
atlas  of  Michigan.  During  the  summer  e.xcavations  were  carried  on 
in  Montmorency,  and  Newaygo  Counties.  In  the  latter  region 
evidence  showing  cultural  relationships  to  the  Hopewell  people  of 
Ohio  w'as  encountered. 

The  most  spectacular  find  of  the  year  in  the  northern  Mississippi 
Valley  was  made  by  the  field  party  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum 
directed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  McKern,  associate  curator  of  anthropology. 
After  spending  the  early  part  of  the  season  investigating  a  camp  site 
of  the  Grand  River  Culture  and  18  small  conical  mounds  of  the 
Effigy  Mound  culture,  he  opened  two  large  conical  mounds  of  a 
separate  group,  practically  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Trem¬ 
pealeau  County,  a  few  miles  north  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  A  pit  burial, 
centrally  placed  in  the  floor  of  one  mound,  was  found  to  contain 
extended  skeletons  associated  with  six  copper  celts,  four  ear  orna¬ 
ments  consisting  of  wooden  beads  covered  with  sheet  silver,  about 
40  pearl  beads,  a  copper  plaque,  a  large  chalcedony  artifact  and  a 
copper  “breastplate.”  Two  of  the  copper  celts  and  the  breast 
ornament  had  served  to  preserve  associated  fragments  of  cloth, 
representing  both  open  and  closely  woven  techniques.  The  burial 
pit  was  lined  with  bark  and,  over  an  area  25  feet  in  diameter,  was 
covered  with  a  structure  of  light  poles  and  bark  slabs.  Above  the 
burial  were  found  a  platform  pipe  of  Ohio  pipestone,  a  number  of 
large  chipped  stone  artifacts,  four  of  which  ranged  in  length  from 
11  to  14^^  inches,  and  about  100  tubular  beads  rolled  from  sheet 
copper.  The  second  mound  produced,  among  other  objects,  the 
major  portion  of  a  pottery  vessel  of  Hopewell  type.  All  of  these 
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specimens  and  traits  are  culturally  akin  to  similar  finds  in  mounds  of 
the  Hopewell  culture  of  Ohio,  and  most  of  them  are  typical  markers 
for  that  culture.  All  are  foreign  to  other  known  mound  building 
cultures  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society  was  also  active.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown  it  continued  the  archaeological 
survey  of  the  State  begun  several  years  ago,  with  the  result  that  a 
large  number  of  new  sites  were  recorded,  private  collections  stud¬ 
ied,  some  e.xcavation  undertaken,  and  local  interest  in  archaeology 
encouraged. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Keyes,  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  this 
summer  discovered  an  extensive  series  of  linear  mounds,  which 
because  of  their  location  in  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  well 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  are  of  particular  interest.  For  the  past 
seven  years  Doctor  Keyes  has  been  in  charge  of  the  preliminary 
archaeological  survey  of  the  State.  On  the  completion  of  this  past 
summer’s  work,  it  is  felt  that  this  survey,  which  has  produced  a 
bibliography,  established  contacts  with  more  than  500  collectors  and 
other  helpers,  provided  at  least  one  personal  visit  of  Doctor  Keyes 
to  each  of  the  99  counties,  and  brought  together  a  considerable 
collection  of  illustrative  material  in  the  way  of  maps,  photographs 
and  artifacts,  is  now  completed,  and  more  intensive  w'ork  can  be 
undertaken. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Terry,  in  the  interests  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
Missouri,  continued  his  exploration  of  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis. 

Several  institutions  were  active  in  studying  the  archaeological  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  continent.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  the  University  of  Kentucky  conducted  excavations 
in  a  large  mound  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  W.  S.  Webb  and  W.  D.  Funkhauser.  This  domiciliary  mound 
revealed  three  distinct  periods  of  occupation,  each  of  w'hich  was 
readily  recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  series  of  closely  set  molds  of 
posts  and  by  prolific  layers  of  camp  debris.  Near  the  end  of  the 
work  a  rich  stone  grave  cemetery  was  located  about  200  feet  from  this 
mound,  of  a  culture  different  from  that  represented  by  similar  graves 
less  than  3  miles  distant. 

At  Etowah,  near  Cartersville,  Ga.,  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  continued  the  excavations  begun  several 
years  ago.  Extensive  work  on  the  village  site  disclosed  about  100 
burials  and  a  number  of  engraved  shells.  Part  of  the  season  was 
spent  at  another  village  and  mound  belonging  to  the  same  culture, 
situated  35  miles  north  of  the  Etowah  site.  Miss  Maigaret  Ashley 
continued  her  archaeological  survey  of  Georgia,  concentrating  on  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State.  A  site  in  Taylor  County  was  exca¬ 
vated,  and  revealed,  among  other  things,  painted  pottery  and  deco¬ 
rated  shells. 
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During  the  year  representatives  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
twice  visited  this  part  of  the  continent  to  investigate  archaeological 
finds.  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts,  jr.,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology,  visited  Doctor  Gidley’s  work  in  Florida,  where  human  imple¬ 
ments  were  found  in  association  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mam¬ 
malian  life.  He  also  made  observations  on  shell  heap  material  at 
various  points  along  the  Florida  coast.  The  United  States  National 
Museum  sent  Mr.  Neil  M.  Judd  to  Kentucky  to  inspect  a  find  of 
basketry,  vegetable  remains,  and  some  pottery  found  in  a  rock  shelter 
in  Russell  County.  This  material  appears  to  be  of  Cherokee  origin. 
The  Alabama  Anthropological  Society  continued  its  study  of  the 
archaeological  assets  of  its  State.  Urn  burials  have  been  discovered 
as  far  north  as  32°  28'.  In  Mississippi  the  State  department  of 
archives  and  history  spent  its  third  season  of  archaeological  field  work 
in  excavating  four  mounds  located  in  Hinds  and  Madison  Counties, 
from  which  15  skeletons  and  about  100  articles  were  taken. 

This  brief  r4sum4  of  the  archaeological  activities  of  20  organizations 
in  eastern  North  America  brings  out  clearly  the  renewed  interest  in 
the  problems  of  this  region.  The  detailed  evidence  afforded  by  the 
work  at  the  Seip  Mound,  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  at  Etowah  presents 
additional  cultural  relationships.  The  successful  stratigraphic  studies 
at  the  Fisher  site  in  Illinois,  the  Lamoka  Lake  site  in  New  York,  and 
the  mound  in  western  Kentucky  might  well  be  considered  indications 
of  what  may  be  expected  as  the  knowledge  of  this  region  increases. 
The  future  of  archaeological  research  in  this  general  area  is  promising, 
even  intriguing,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  possible  discoveries 
and  correlations. 

Although  some  of  the  cultures  once  existing  in  the  Great  Plains 
can  not  be  called  truly  agricultural,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they 
were  in  close  communication  wdth  their  more  agriculturally  minded 
neighbors  on  all  sides  of  them.  The  organizations  situated  in  this 
area  also  carried  on  archaeological  work.  Officials  of  the  two  State 
Universities  of  North  and  South  Dakota  continued  the  surveys  of 
their  respective  States  whenever  time  permitted.  The  officials  of 
the  Rice  County  Historical  Society  in  Kansas  identified  and  recorded 
some  very  interesting  village  sites  in  their  neighborhood.  Three 
organizations  carried  on  field  work  in  the  State  of  Texas.  During 
the  summer  Prof.  J.  E.  Pearce,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  conducted 
a  reconnaissance  trip  through  many  parts  of  the  central  and  western 
counties.  His  excavations  wore  confined  to  a  large  refuse  heap  in 
which  three  different  cultural  levels  were  recognized.  The  West 
Texas  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  continued  the  program  laid 
down  several  years  ago  for  the  archseological  investigation  of  the 
Big  Bend  territory  of  western  Texas.  It  has  paid  special  attention 
to  the  location  of  sites,  the  study  and  recording  of  pictographs,  and 
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the  excavation  of  dry  rock  shelters.  During  the  first  few  months  of 
the  year  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation, 
sent  Mr.  M.  R.  Harrington  to  western  Texas  in  charge  of  the  Mrs. 
Thea  Heye  expedition.  Most  of  the  season  was  spent  in  the  recon¬ 
naissance  and  the  excavation  of  sites  in  Brewster  County,  where  at 
least  two  cultural  periods  were  found.  The  older  deposits  contain 
no  evidence  of  pottery,  and  the  presence  of  spear-thrower  darts  and 
carved  clubs  suggest  a  relationship  to  the  Basket  Makers.  The  later 
deposits  contain  pottery,  in  large  part  undecorated,  and  evidence 
that  the  people  represented  w'ere  an  agricultural  group.  This  shows, 
apparently,  that  western  Texas  is  culturally  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Pueblo  area. 

The  Southwest  (New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Utah)  is 
the  home  of  the  most  highly  developed  agricultural  group  in  this 
continent — the  Pueblo  Indians.  For  many  years  this  area  has  been 
studied  intensively  by  archseologists,  who  have  developed  a  detailed 
and  accurate  field  technique.  To-day  it  is  the  most  active  archaeo¬ 
logical  area  north  of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  the  party  at  Folsom, 
there  were  13  expeditions  in  this  region  in  1928. 

Two  expeditions  worked  in  southern  New  Mexico  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  scene  of  Mr.  Harrington’s  investigations  in  Texas. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Cosgrove,  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  University, 
returned  to  the  scene  of  his  1927  w  ork  in  the  neighborhood  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  then  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Gila  National  Forest 
north  of  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  movements 
of  the  Basket  Makers,  evidences  of  w'hose  culture  had  been  found 
last  year  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso.  He  found  that  the  Basket  Makers 
occupied  a  number  of  caves  and  rock  shelters  for  a  distance  of  40 
miles  up  into  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila  River  above  Silver  City,  and 
also  some  of  the  canyons  of  the  San  Francisco  River,  52  miles  north- 
w'est  of  that  region. 

The  museum  of  New  Mexico  again  sent  Mr.  Wesley  Bradfield  into 
the  Mimbres  Valley.  He  was  fortunate  in  locating  and  excavating  a 
primitive  site  w'hich,  judging  from  its  pottery  record,  preceded  and 
introduced  the  first  attempts  at  design  in  this  region,  and  in  the  end 
overlapped  with  the  record  from  the  Cameron  Creek  site,  where  Mr. 
Bradfield  has  worked  during  four  previous  seasons.  Later  he 
returned  to  the  latter  site  to  take  charge  of  a  joint  expedition  of  the 
Museum  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts, 
where  additional  information  on  the  development  of  the  Mimbres 
culture  was  obtained.  The  Minneapolis  group  was  led  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Jenks,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

In  southern  Arizona,  the  Arizona  Museum,  at  PhoenLx,  continued 
its  archaeological  survey  of  the  Verde  drainage,  the  Globe  district, 
and  the  Central  Gila  region.  A  special  study  is  being  made  of  the 
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ceramic  problems  of  the  region  to  the  west  of  Phoenix,  along  the  Gila 
to  the  Colorado  River. 

Most  of  the  work  this  year  has  been  done  in  the  western  and 
northwestern  part  of  the  Pueblo  area.  The  Museum  of  Northern 
Arizona,  newly  oi^anized  at  Flagstaff,  is  continuing  the  archaeological 
survey  begun  several  years  ago  by  its  director.  Dr.  Harold  S.  Colton. 
This  survey  was  extended  to  include  the  northern  third  of  the  State. 
This  year  the  records  of  a  large  number  of  sites,  particularly  from  the 
Hopi  country,  were  added  to  the  museum  files,  and  the  sherd  library 
correspondingly  increased.  The  museum  excavated  a  dry  cave  north 
of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  which  revealed  evidence  of  Pueblo  I 
culture.  The  Arizona  State  Museum,  at  Tucson,  sent  an  expedition 

A  “ROUND  TOWER”  IN 
COLORADO 

A  round  tower  sunnountinit  a 
lofty  detached  rock  in  the 
Mancos  Canyon  of  Colorado 


Courtesy  of  Mueeum  of  the  American  Indian 

in  the  charge  of  its  director.  Dr.  Byron  Cummings,  to  a  ruin  a  few 
miles  east  of  Flagstaff,  where  e.xcavations  revealed  the  fact  that  this 
pueblo  probably  belongs  to  the  same  culture  as  the  Elden  Pueblo 
some  2  miles  west  of  it,  which  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Guernsey,  assistant  director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Harvard  University,  spent  six  weeks  examining  sites  in  Segi  Canyon 
in  northeastern  Arizona,  paying  special  attention  to  Batatakin. 

Some  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  year  in  this  area  were 
secured  by  an  expedition  from  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Earl  Morris,  w’hich  investigated  the 
Hopi  ruin  in  northeastern  Arizona  described  by  Mindeleff  as  Miship- 
tonga,  but  now  locally  known  as  Kawaikuh.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
Jeddito  group  of  ruins,  a  group  which  appears  to  have  been  the  center 
of  Hopi  culture  before  the  rise  of  the  historic  villages.  Excavations 
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were  conducted  in  both  the  rooms  and  the  refuse-burial  piles.  The 
graves  proved  to  be  quite  prolific,  and  in  spite  of  the  bad  condition 
of  the  bones  yielded  evidence  of  several  varieties  of  textiles  and 
basketry  and  remains  of  ear  corn  which  had  been  placed  with  prac¬ 
tically  every  body.  The  outstanding  accomplishment  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion  was  the  determination  of  the  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
Hopi  ceramic  technique,  described  briefly  by  Mr.  Morris  as  follows: 

.\t  the  first  settlement,  the  parent  black-on-white  had  become  considerably 
diluted  with  black-on-red  and  a  red  polychrome.  This  complex  gave  way  to  an 
orange  yellow  ware  of  great  hardness  and  fine  texture  decorated  in  black  pre¬ 
dominantly  with  geometric  patterns  derived  from  the  earlier  wares.  From  this 
orange  yellow  developed  Kidder’s  “Jeddito  yellow.”  This  is  a  thicker,  heavier 
pottery  decorated  in  black  or  brown  pigment  with  broad-line  patterns  usually 
geometric,  but  sometimes  realistic.  From  this  in  turn  arose  the  complex  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Sityatki  polychrome,  which  was  in  full  flower  as  early  as  1350  and 
continued  until  after  1500. 

The  region  to  the  north  and  west  of  Cortez,  Colo.,  was  examined 
by  a  field  party  from  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Colorado,  led 
by  Mr.  Paul  S.  Martin.  In  a  valley  bottom  a  ruin  in  a  fairly  good 
condition  and  as  large  as  Hovenweep  Castle  was  discovered.  The 
most  interesting  result  of  the  work  was  the  determination  that  the 
round  towers,  which  abound  in  this  area,  are  always  located  to  the 
southeast  of  the  pueblo  proper  and  are  connected  to  an  adjacent  kiva 
by  an  undei^round  passage. 

Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts,  jr.,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
revisited  the  Piedra  River  area,  east  of  where  Mr.  Martin  was  work¬ 
ing,  a  region  which  he  had  discovered  several  years  ago.  Three 
months’  excavation  during  the  early  summer  in  the  Pueblo  I  sites 
of  this  region  resulted,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
in  the  accumulation  of  additional  information  regarding  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  early  Pueblo  cultures  and  the  preceding  ones  of 
the  Basket  Makers.  Later  Doctor  Roberts  took  a  reconnaissance 
trip  through  the  La  Jara,  Frances,  and  Gobernador  Canyons,  visiting 
not  only  early  sites  which  correspond  to  those  studied  along  the 
Piedra  River  but  also  the  ruins  of  the  more  recent  pueblos  built 
during  the  period  immediately  following  the  revolt  and  subsequent 
reconquest,  1680-1696. 

The  University  of  Utah  sent  out  an  expedition  under  Dr.  A.  A 
Kerr  to  continue  its  survey  of  the  ruins  on  Mustang  Mesa,  in  southern 
Utah.  In  the  drainage  of  the  Fremont  River,  also  in  southern  Utah, 
the  remains  of  a  hitherto  unrecorded  culture  were  encountered  by 
Mr.  Noel  Morss,  working  under  the  Claflin-Emerson  Fund  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  University.  The  materials  found  in 
the  rubbish  heaps  show  that  this  culture,  which  resembles  the  Post 
Basket-Maker  or  Pre-Pueblo  cultures  in  the  use  of  slab  cists  and 
granaries  and  in  the  general  type  of  its  artifacts,  is  characterized  by 
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undecorated  gray  or  black  pottery  and  by  the  presence  of  mocca¬ 
sins  instead  of  sandals.  The  most  interesting  finds  were  fragments 
of  some  60  clay  figurines  of  a  more  elaborate  type  than  those  previ¬ 
ously  known  from  Post  Basket-Maker  sites,  which  show  slight  but 
definite  similarities  to  the  early  Archaic  figurines  of  Mexico.  In  the 
upper  levels  of  the  rubbish  heaps  contact  with  the  early  Pueblo 
Beaver-Paragonah  culture  was  indicated.  A  unique  wickerwork  roof 
of  this  period  was  unearthed. 

The  results  of  this  year’s  work  in  the  Pueblo  area  have  thrown 
considerable  light  upon  the  problems  dealing  with  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  culture,  and  with  the  bearing  which  the  more  peripheral 
sections  have  upon  the  central  region.  The  Peabody  Museum 
expeditions  into  New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  have  clarified  several  interesting  problems. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  a  report  of  this  kind  could 
not  have  been  made  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  organiza¬ 
tions  represented.  The  committee  on  State  archaeological  surveys 
of  the  National  Research  Council  seeks  to  act  as  a  clearing-house 
center  for  North  American  archaeology,  and  therefore  each  fall  requests 
a  report  on  the  year’s  work.  This  present  statement  is  condensed 
from  the  reports  sent  in  by  more  than  50  organizations. 

II 

WORK  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ARCHEOLOGY  IN  MEXICO 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  principal  archaeological 
work  carried  on  during  1928  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Archaeology  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  of  Me.xico,  and  also 
of  the  reports  and  other  publications  relating  to  this  work  issued 
under  the  same  auspices.  Data  are  from  official  sources. 

1.  PUBLICATIONS  AND  WORKS 

1.  A  Study  of  the  Ruins  of  Tizcdlan  (discovered  1927  in  the  State  of  Tlaxcala), 
by  Agustin  Garcia  and  Eduardo  Noguera.  Historical  data  on  Tlaxcala  and  a 
description  of  the  ruins  discovered  in  the  village  of  San  Esteban  Tizatlan. 

2.  The  Arthropoda  of  the  Florentine  Codex,  by  Professor  Mois4s  Herrera,  a 
study  of  some  of  the  arachnida,  myriapods,  and  other  insects  appearing  in 
the  Florentine  Codex,  which  agree  with  the  description  of  like  species  given  by 
Sahagun  in  his  work.  General  History  of  Objects  Found  in  New  Spain,  Volume  XI. 

3.  Guide  to  the  Ruins  of  Tepoztlan  and  Teopanzolco,  in  the  State  of  Morelos, 
by  Prof.  Roque  J.  Ceballos.  The  initial  work  in  a  series  of  illustrated  guide 
books  for  the  use  of  those  visiting  the  various  archaeological  remains. 

4.  Origin  of  the  Name  Mexico,  by  Enrique  Juan  Palacios,  published  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education.  Baused  on  codices  and 
legends,  it  attempts  to  show  that  the  name  of  the  capital  wais  Tenochtitlan, 
and  that  the  word  Mexico  designates  a  larger  territory;  that  the  terms  aztl&n 
and  azteca  are  not  authentic,  and  that  the  native  aloe  is  the  true  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  country  in  question. 
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5.  Study  of  Maya  Chronology,  by  Enrique  J.  Palacios.  A  complete  study  of 
the  system  used  by  the  Mayas  in  the  reckoning  of  time  has  been  initiated,  as 
well  as  another  complete  exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  on  that 
subject.  At  the  present  time  six  chapters  are  written  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
entire  work  may  be  finished  during  the  year  in  course. 

6.  Guide  to  the  Archseological  Ruins  at  Cempoala,  by  Prof.  Roque  J.  Ceballos. 

7.  Some  Characteristics  of  Mexican  Ceramics,  by  Eduardo  Noguera.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  Mexican  ceramics  as  represented  by  the  collections  in  the  National 
Museum,  accompanied  by  250  illustrations  and  statistics  giving  the  proportional 
recurrence  of  certain  decorative  motifs.  It  will  be  published  during  the  present 
year. 

8.  Comparative  Architectonic  Study  of  Mexican  Archaeological  Remains,  by 
Ignacio  Marquina,  architect.  This  book,  which  was  presented  at  the  Congress 
of  Americanists  which  met  in  New  York,  includes  a  complete  study  of  the  diverse 
cultures  of  the  Republic,  and  propounds  a  theory  of  immigration  based  on  the 
architectonic  characteristics  of  archseological  remains.  Plans,  illustrations,  and 
colored  plates. 

9.  Present  State  of  the  Principal  Archaeological  Remains  in  Mexico,  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Archseology.  A  description  of  the  state  of  preservation  of  the 
principal  remains,  with  complete  photographic  illustrations  and  a  description  of 
each,  by  the  director  and  inspectors  of  the  bureau. 

10.  Within  the  Lacandona  Forest,  by  Enrique  Juan  Palacios,  a  work  presented 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists.  It  describes  the  expedition  made 
by  the  author  from  Tonala  to  Frontera  and  the  archseological  monuments, 
including  the  ruins  of  Santa  Elena,  found  during  the  expedition. 

2.  CONSERVATION  AND  EXPLORATION 

1.  The  uncovering  of  the  north  side  of  the  Tenayuca  pyramid,  w’here  30  serpent 
figures,  similar  to  those  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  were  found.  The  work  of 
conservation  on  the  west  side  has  been  finished,  and  at  present  the  general  explor¬ 
ation  of  the  exterior  is  nearly  completed.  A  brief  description  of  the  excavation  of 
this  monument  wsis  presented  to  the  last  Congress  of  Americanists  and  will  be 
published  in  due  time. 

2.  Initiation  of  excavation  work  at  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  opposite  the  super¬ 
imposed  structures  and  to  one  side  of  the  Temple  to  Tlaloc,  where  at  the  present 
time  stairs,  terraces,  and  the  remains  of  walls  are  to  be  seen.  Since  the  excavation 
is  only  beginning,  the  respective  report  will  be  written  within  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 

3.  Conservation  work  at  La  Quemada,  Zacatecas,  where  d4bris  has  been 
removed  from  the  remains  and  the  principal  structures  strengthened. 

4.  Conservation  work  on  the  edifice  known  as  the  Palace  of  the  Governors  in 
Uxmal,  Yucatan,  the  stones  of  the  northern  part  of  the  west  facade,  which  had 
largely  fallen,  having  been  replaced,  thereby  strengthening  a  part  of  this 
important  structure  which  was  menaced  by  ruin. 

5.  Continuance  of  the  conservation  of  El  Castillo  at  Chichen  Itza,  work  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  base,  half  of  the  stairway  on  the  north  side  and  the  four 
lower  figures  in  the  northwest  corner  having  been  completed. 

In  general,  visits  were  made  by  the  officials  of  the  bureau  to  the 
principal  archseological  ruins  in  the  country,  where  clearing  and  minor 
tasks  of  conservation  were  carried  on. 

34559— 2»— Bull.  3 - 2 
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During  thp  year  100  new  points  where  archaeological  remains  were 
reported  to  exist  were  added  to  the  archaeological  map. 

The  middle  of  the  year  1928  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of 
the  expedition  sent  out  by  Tulane  University,  in  which  Sr.  Carlos 
Basauri  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  Sr.  Basauri  is  now  engaged  in  drawing  up  his  report. 

Ill 

RESEARCH  IN  MIDDLE  AMERICAN  ARCHEOLOGY  IN  1928 


By  Sylvanus  G.  Morley 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

The  Government  of  Mexico  issued  through  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Education  during  the  current  year  four  splendid  monographs  as 
follows;  Estudio  Arquitectonico  de  las  Ruinas  Mayas — Yucatan  y 
Campeche,  by  Federico  E.  Mariscal;  Estado  actual  de  los  principales 
edificios  Arqueologicos  de  Mexico,  by  Jos6  Reygadas  y  Vertiz;  Estudio 
Arquitectonico  comparativo  de  los  monumentos  arqueologicos  de  Mexico, 
by  Ignacio  Marquina;  and  En  los  confines  de  la  selva  Lacandona,  by 
Enrique  Juan  Palacios.  These  scholarly  studies,  the  result  of  pains¬ 
taking  investigations  covering  several  years,  will  be  found  valuable 
contributions  in  their  respective  fields  and  constitute  an  outstanding 
monument  to  the  progressive  and  distinguished  administration  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Puig  y  Casauranc,  the  Minister  of  Public  Education, 
under  whom  they  were  undertaken.  Extensive  field  investigations 
were  also  carried  on  by  the  Direcci6n  de  Arqueologia  and  by  the 
National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala,  through  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Education,  has  issued  a  series  of  booklets  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education,  Senor  Lie.  Don  J.  Antonio  Villacorta  C.,  describing  in  a 
popular  way  for  the  school  children  of  the  Republic  the  various 
important  archaeological  groups  of  the  country.  The  object  of  these 
publications  is  to  familiarize  the  coming  generation  of  citizens  with 
the  archaeological  treasurers  of  Guatemala  and  to  stimulate  their 
interest  in  the  glories  of  their  own  ancient  history. 

The  Government  of  British  Honduras  and  the  British  Museum 
sent  a  joint  expedition  under  Dr.  Thomas  Gann  to  explore  and  ex¬ 
cavate  the  ruins  of  Pusilha  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Crown 
Colony.  These  ruins  were  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1927  by 
Mr.  James  Roger  Mason,  of  Punta  Gorda,  British  Honduras,  and 
w^ere  visited  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  by  Mr.  J.  Eric  S.  Thompson 
in  behalf  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
A  very  fine  series  of  hieroglyphic  monuments  has  been  discovered, 
yielding  important  chronological  material. 
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Four  different  institutions  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
maintained  expeditions  in  the  Middle  American  area  during  the 
current  year.  The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans;  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Chicago,  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  maintained  two  expedi¬ 
tions  in  the  Maya  field  in  1928 — one  at  the  Old  Empire  center  of 
Uaxactun  in  north-central  Pet^n,  Guatemala,  under  Mr.  Monroe 
Amsden  (the  third  season  of  the  Uaxactun  project),  and  the  other 


Courtesy  of  ths  Camecie  lutitutioD  of  Wsahinyton 

PYRAMID  TEMPLE  AT  UAXACTUN,  GUATEMALA 

A  notable  discovery  in  Guatemala  by  the  field  force  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Somewhere  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  inhabitants,  for  a  purpose  not  known,  covered  the  original  pyramid 
with  rough  rubble,  completely  concealing  it.  In  removing  the  rubble  exterior,  the  excavators  revealed 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  example  of  ancient  American  architecture  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  four  main  stairways  are  flanked  hy  colossal  masks  of  lime  stucco,  the  upper  pairs  representing 
grotesque  human  heads,  the  lower  pairs  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  serpents'  heads 

at  Chichen-Itza,  northeastern  Yucatan,  Mexico,  under  Dr.  Sylvanus 
G.  Morley  (the  fifth  season  of  the  Chichen-Itza  project). 

Each  expedition  made  discoveries  of  outstanding  importance.  At 
Uaxactun  the  astronomically  significant  pyramid  E-VIl  was  exca¬ 
vated.  Mr.  O.  G.  Ricketson  jr.,  in  charge  of  the  Uaxactun  project, 
had  discovered  last  year  (1927)  that  below  the  rubble  masonry  of 
this  pyramid  an  older  stucco-covered  construction  was  buried.  From 
February  to  May  this  year  Mr.  Amsden  removed  three-quarters  of 
this  later  covering,  leaving  the  remaining  quarter  as  a  control  section 
for  future  investigators. 
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These  excavations  revealed  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  examples  of  ancient  American  architecture  extant — a  stucco- 
covered  pyramid  25  feet  high,  ascended  by  four  principal  stairways, 
one  on  each  side,  each  stairway  flanked  by  pairs  of  enormous  gro¬ 
tesque  masks.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  pyramid  had  been  buried 
in  ancient  times  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uaxactun,  it  is  preserved  for 
us,  in  spite  of  the  fragility  of  the  medium — a  lime  stucco — practically 
complete  as  it  stood  2,000  years  ago. 

The  scientific  importance  of  the  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
although  found  at  an  Old  Empire  Maya  city,  this  buried  pyramid  is 
so  early  that  the  character  of  its  architecture  has  a  distinctly  pre- 
Mayan  flavor;  in  a  word,  it  goes  back  to  such  a  remote  epoch  that  at 
the  time  it  was  built  Maya  architecture  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
special  characteristics  which  it  developed  in  later  times,  and  by  w'hich 
it  is  known. 


Couiiesy  of  the  Carnecie  Institution  of  Wnshincton 


CLAY  FIOURIXES,  CAXACTCN,  GUATEMALA 

Several  of  the  series  of  clay  models  found  in  the  floor  of  the  plaza  upon  which  the  pre-Maya  pyramid  at 
Uaxactun  was  erected.  These  figures  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala  and,  to 
a  slightly  less  extent  only,  to  those  discovered  in  Mexico,  which  belong  to  a  still  earlier  civilization 


Dr.  G.  C.  Vaillant,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
visited  Uaxactun  this  season  and  carried  on  some  excavations  in  the 
plaza  of  Group  E  for  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Stratified  deposits 
to  a  depth  of  8  feet  below  the  latest  floor  level  were  found,  and  a  series 
of  very  early  clay  figurines  of  the  so-called  archaic  type,  not  dissimilar 
to  those  found  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala,  were  recovered. 

Many  factors — the  pre-Mayan  stucco  covered  P3rramid  E-VII,  the 
archaic  figurines  found  beneath  the  floor  of  the  plaza  of  Group  E, 
the  Baktun  8  dates  on  the  Uaxactun  stelae  (the  earliest  dated  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  Maya  area) — combine  to  indicate  that  in  Uaxactun  we 
have  one  of  the  very  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  center  of  the  Maya 
civilization. 

The  most  important  find  at  Chichen-Itza  during  the  1928  season 
was  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Earl  H.  Morris,  in  charge  of  excavations, 
of  a  magnificent  turquoise  mosaic  disk,  composed  of  more  than  3,500 
pieces  of  cut  and  polished  turquoise.  This  disk  was  found  buried  in 
a  covered  stone  urn  beneath  the  floor  of  the  Temple  of  the  Chac  Mool, 
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itself  an  earlier  construction,  which  was  partially  demolished,  filled 
up,  and  incorporated  in  the  foundations  of  the  later  Temple  of  the 
Warriors. 

The  disk  was  in  an  extremely  fragile  condition  when  found,  the 
wooden  base  to  which  the  pieces  of  the  mosaic  had  been  fastened 
having  entirely  rotted  away,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  an  expert 
preparator  from  the  United  States  to  repair  it  before  it  could  be  moved 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  of  the  department  of 
anthropology  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
services  of  Mr.  S.  Ichikawa,  of  the  Museum  staff,  were  secured. 
Mr.  Ichikawa  spent  seven  weeks  at  Chichen-Itza  in  the  spring,  re¬ 
pairing  the  mosaic,  and  painting  a  water  color  reproduction  of  it. 

TURQUOISE  disk, 

CHICHEN-ITZA, 

MEXICO 

The  most  important  find  at 
the  ruins  of  Chichen-Itza 
during  the  past  year. 

This  mosaic  disk  was 
discovered  in  the  floor  of 
an  ancient  temple,  itself 
huried  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple  of  the  War¬ 
riors.  Approximately 
2,S00  pieces  of  turquoi^ 
were  used  in  this  plaque, 
which  measures  between 
8  and  9  inches  in  diameter. 


Doctor  Morley  took  the  disk  to  Mexico  City  early  in  July  and 
turned  it  over  to  Professor  Mois4s  Saenz,  Undersecretary  of  Public 
Education,  who  received  it  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
It  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

The  disk,  although  found  at  Chichen-Itza,  was  not  made  there, 
but  is  obviously  a  product  of  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  from  which 
place  it  was  doubtless  brought  to  Chichen-Itza  by  the  Mexican 
conquerors  of  this  Maya  city  sometime  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
or  fourteenth  century.  It  is  the  only  object  of  turquoise  mosaic 
ever  found  in  the  Maya  area. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  Mr.  Franz  Blom,  director  of  Middle- 
American  research  for  Tulane  University,  with  two  assistants  and 
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Mr.  Basuri,  designated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Education  to 
accompany  the  expedition  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
made  an  extremely  arduous  trip  from  south  to  north  across  the 
Maya  area. 

The  Tulane  expedition  started  from  Tapachula,  in  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  by  mule  train,  crossed  the  Cordillera,  traversed  the  literally 
trackless  forests  of  northern  Chiapas,  cut  from  east  to  west  across 
the  Department  of  Peten,  Guatemala,  coming  out  at  El  Cayo  in 
British  Honduras;  north  through  the  colony  to  Payo  Obispo,  the 
capital  of  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  Mexico,  and  thence  north¬ 
west  again  through  trackless  forests,  emerging  at  Chichen-Itza,  in 


Courtesy  of  the  Camegie  Institution  of  Wn^ins^n  > 

MURAL  DEPirTIN(^?X'YA'>I-IFE  AT  THE  SEASHORE 

A  drawing  of  the  reproduction  in  color  of  a  painting  originally  executed  on  an  inner  wall  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Warriors  at  Chichen-Itza,  Mexico.  Fragments  of  this  mural  were  found  in  the  temple  debris  by  the 
excavators.  After  being  pie(^  together  into  a  consistent  w  hole,  Ann  .\xtell  Morris,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  made  a  faithful  copy  in  color.  It  is  now  offered  as  an  example  of  the  art  of  the  New  Empire 
|)eriod,  a  characteristic  of  which  was  the  depicting  of  scenes  of  everyday  life  and  people  in  dynamic  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  original  mural  was  about  tt  feet  high  and  12^  feet  wide 


northeastern  Yucatan,  probably  the  most  arduous  and  difficult 
archaeological  expedition  ever  undertaken  in  the  Middle-Ainerican 
field,  lasting  more  than  six  months,  during  which  time  appro.ximately 
1,500  miles  were  covered  with  the  same  personnel  and  the  same  mule 
train,  a  notable  achievement. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  have  not  been  given  to  the  public  as 
yet,  but  it  is  understood  that  many  important  discoveries  were  made. 

The  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  carried  on  excavations  along 
the  western  frontier  of  British  Honduras  under  Mr.  J.  Eric  S.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  the  museum  staff.  Several  large  and  probably  closely  related 
sites  were  excavated,  among  others  Hatzcap  Ceel  and  Tzimin  Kax, 
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and  important  material,  pottery,  jade  ornaments,  etc.,  obtained. 
Half  of  a  circular  stone  altar  from  the  latter  site  was  found  bearing; 
the  date  10.0.5.0.0.  This  is  now  on  e.xhibition  at  the  Field  Museum 
in  Chicago.  The  rest  of  the  material  obtained  was  divided  equally 
between  the  British  Museum  and  the  Field  Museum. 

During  the  spring  Dr.  G.  C.  Vaillant,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  spent  some  months  in  the  highlands  of  central 
Mexico.  Under  a  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education, 
Doctor  Vaillant  excavated  a  number  of  archaic  sites  in  the  highlands, 
and  secured  important  type  collections  of  potsherds  from  this  region. 

Such  investigations  as  these  are  indispensable  in  establishing  the 
ceramic  sequence  of  a  culture  area,  and  except  for  a  very  general 
classification  the  chronologic  sequence  of  Middle-American  ceramic 
types  is  practically  terra  incognita. 

Doctor  Vaillant’s  excavations  at  Uaxactun,  Guatemala,  for  the 
Carnegie  Institution  have  already  been  mentioned. 


IV 


WORK  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 
By  J.  Alden  Mason 

The  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Nowhere  is  the  unfortunate  lack  of  contact  and  collaboration 
between  co-laborers  in  North  and  in  South  America  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  field  of  archaeology.  The  activities  of  archaeologists 
generally  remain  unknown  to  their  colleagues  of  the  other  continent 
for  months  or,  more  often,  years,  until  the  announcement  or  the 
report  is  finally  received  in  a  belated  publication. 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  secure  more  than  a  very  few'  notes 
on  the  progress  of  archaeological  research  in  South  America  during 
1928.  Probably  some  of  his  requests  for  information  now  lie  in  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  lost  Vestris. 

Apparently  1928  was  a  year  of  slight  activity  in  South  America 
on  the  part  of  extra-continental  institutions.  No  notice  has  been 
received  of  the  presence  of  any  archaeological  expedition  from  the 
large  museums  and  other  research  institutions  of  North  America  or 
Europe,  or  from  well-known  archaeologists  of  those  continents. 

The  centers  of  interest  in  South  American  archaeology  in  North 
America  are  practically  confined  to  the  larger  museums  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and 
the  museums  of  the  universities  of  California,  Harvard  (Peabody), 
Pennsylvania,  and  Yale  (Peabody).  All  of  these  possess  large 
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collections  of  South  American  archseology,  especially  from  Peru, 
have  supported  expeditions  and  published  reports  in  this  field, 
and  may  be  expected  to  continue  such  interest  in  the  future.  None 
of  these  supported  any  expedition  for  or  published  any  important 
report  upon  South  American  archaeology  during  1928. 

Interest  in  the  archaeology  of  South  America  is  rather  greater  in 
Europe  than  in  North  America,  and  more  museums  possess  outstand¬ 
ing  collections  in  this  field.  The  largest  collections  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  in  Berlin,  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  the  Goteborgs  Museum  in  Gothenburg,  the  Trocadero  in 
Paris,  the  Naturhistorisches  Museum  in  Vienna,  the  Museum  fur 
Volkerkunde  in  Leipzig,  the  Linden  Museum  in  Stuttgait,  and  the 
Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  in  Hamburg  and  in  Munich.  Most  of 
these  have  in  the  past  supported  archaeological  expeditions  to  South 
America  and  issue  publications  in  which  from  time  to  time  South 
American  archaeology  figures.  Here  must  be  mentioned  also  the 
Ethnologisches  Forschungs-und  Lehrinstitut  of  Berlin.  The  dis¬ 
turbed  financial  conditions  in  Europe  since  the  Great  War  have 
brought  especial  hardships  to  governmental  and  endowed  institutions, 
and  few  of  the  above-named  have  been  able  to  pursue  archaeological 
researches  for  the  past  10  years. 

Naturally  the  major  part  of  archaeological  work  in  South  America 
is  done  by  local  institutions,  each  within  the  borders  of  its  own 
nation.  In  most  of  the  10  independent  nations,  the  national  museum 
or  national  university  supports  a  department  of  archaeology  which 
devotes  its  interests  to  investigating,  preserving,  and  teaching  the 
archaeology  of  the  nation.  In  the  larger  nations  universities  and 
museums  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  and  States. 
In  certain  countries,  national,  State,  or  municipal  academics  of  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  archaeology  or  ethnology  pursue  researches  along 
these  lines  and  publish  important  results.  Unofficial  endowed 
museums  and  other  institutions  are  rare  in  South  America,  but  several 
exist. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  news  of  the  labors  of  the  personnel 
of  these  institutions  seldom  becomes  known  to  their  colleagues  in 
North  America  or  Europe  until  long  after  the  termination  of  their 
work,  for  the  personal  contacts  are  very  rare.  It  would  be  the  great¬ 
est  desideratum  if  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  archseological 
news  between  the  Americas  could  be  established. 

A  few  South  American  archaeologists  were  welcomed  at  the  Twenty- 
third  International  Congress  of  Americanists  in  New  York  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  most  of  these  presented  communications  giving  the 
results  of  their  work  and  researches.  Among  these  were  Comechingon 
Pottery,  by  G.  A.  Gardner;  La  antiguedad  del  homhre  en  la  regidn  de 
Sayape,  provincia  de  San  Luis,  Repiiblica  Argentina,  by  Hector 
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Greslebin;  Axe  head  from  ViUavicencio,  by  J.  Imbelloni;  Finds  of 
Implements  of  Paleolithic  Type  in  the  Alto  Parana,  by  F.  C.  Mayntz- 
husen;  Andean  Civilization,  Some  Problems  of  Peruvian  Archeology, 
by  Julio  Tello;  The  Development  and  Origin  of  the  American  Aboriginal 
Civilizations;  The  Mastodon  of  the  Alanausi  as  Contemporary  with 
the  Magoid  South  American;  and  Some  New  Ideas  on  the  former 
Shape  of  the  Sun  Temple  (Coricancha)  at  Cuzco,  the  last  three  papers 
by  Max  Uhle. 

The  sole  item  of  archaeological  news  of  any  importance  regarding 
the  activities  of  South  American  archaeologists  during  1928  relates  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Julio  C.  Tello  of  the  Museo  de  Arqueologla  Peruana 


DETAIL  OF  PRE- 
INC  AN  EMBROID¬ 
ERY  DISCOVERED 
IN  PARACAS.  PERU 

This  fragnirnt  shows  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  procession  of 
figures  which  forms  the 
border  of  this  mummy 
wrapping.  This  remark¬ 
able  specimen  of  pre- 
Incan  textiles,  which 
measures  60  by  25  inches, 
is  evidence  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Peruvians  were  not 
only  capable  craftsmen 
but  were  possessed  of  a 
remarkably  sure  sense  of 
design  and  color 
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at  Lima,  Peru.  Doctor  Tello  and  his  expedition  worked  at  Paracas 
Peninsula,  near  Pisco,  and  at  the  neighboring  Cerro  Colorado.  No 
detailed  reports  of  the  results  of  this  work  have  yet  been  received, 
but  several  hundred  mummies  were  disinterred  at  Paracas,  and  a 
very  large  and  important  collection  of  objects  secured.  The  culture 
was  apparently  very  similar  to  the  Proto-Nazca,  the  textiles  being 
of  that  well-known  type.  In  the  caverns  at  Cerro  Colorado  a  culture 
of  a  new  type  was  found,  presumably  earlier  than  the  Proto-Nazca 
and  according  to  Doctor  Tello,  contemporary  with  the  Proto-Chimu. 
Pottery  of  a  rare  and  hitherto  almost  unknown  type  was  found  here. 

An  expedition  of  the  Peruvian  Government  rediscovered  and 
investigated  the  ruins  at  Huaynapiccho,  near  Machunpicchu.  At 
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the  top  of  a  wide  staircase  400  yards  in  length  they  found  a  fortress 
and  the  remains  of  a  city,  presumably  of  the  Inca  period. 

A  kitchen-midden  was  investigated  near  Lirquen  in  the  Province 
of  Concepcion,  Chile,  by  Prof.  Carlos  Oliver  Schneider,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  that  city.  Nine  bodies  were  found  in  seated  postures  at 
a  height  of  38  meters  above  sea  level.  They  were  of  slight  stature  and 
accompanied  by  finely  worked  stone  implements,  all  buried  in  the  shell 
refuse.  Another  discovery  in  Chile  was  made  by  Horacio  Espoz  at 
Copiap6,  in  northern  Chile,  and  reported  by  Gualterio  Looser,  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Chile.  A  large  number  of  graves  in  an 
aboriginal  cemetery  were  excavated.  The  culture  revealed  was 
apparently  related  to  that  of  the  Atacama  region,  the  Diaguite  and 
the  Calchaqui.  The  inclusion  of  some  pottery  vessels  of  characteristic 
Inca  type  indicated  that  the  culture  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
latter  and  not  far  pre-Columbian. 

These  few  notes  merely  typify  rather  than  exhaust  the  reports  on 
archaeological  work  in  South  America.  Probably  dozens  more  similar 
pieces  of  investigation  have  been  done,  but  none  other  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  writer. 

No  outstanding  work  upon  South  American  archaeology  was 
published  during  1928. 


DETAIL  OF  PRE-INCAN  E-MBROIDERY 

Elaborate  headdress  of  a  figure— evidently  that  of  a 
sovereign  or  divinity— in  the  cloth  found  at  Pararas 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
ENTERS  NEW  FIELD  OF 
REHABILITATION  V 

By  M.  K.  Reckord, 

Director,  West  Indies  Hurricane  Relief,  American  Red  Cross 

The  American  Red  Cross  did  not  come  to  Porto  Rico  last  Sep¬ 
tember  inexperienced  in  the  rehabilitation  problems  caused 
by  great  wind  storms.  Hurricanes,  such  as  swept  Porto 
Rico,  occasionally  strike  with  their  full  force  the  section 
of  the  United  States  which  borders  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tornadoes — 
cyclonic  storms  distinguished  from  hurricanes  by  having  a  relatively 
small  radius — are  seasonal  in  a  large  area  of  our  country,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  West.  With  the  relief  of  victims  of  these  disasters  on 
the  mainland,  the  Red  Cross  has  dealt  time  and  again.  But  every 
disaster,  even  of  hurricanes,  presents  new  sets  of  conditions.  Emer¬ 
gency  aid,  which  is  at  best  a  palliative,  is  more  or  less  the  same  in 
method.  But  when  the  emei^ency  period  passes  and  rehabilitation 
begins,  new  means  must  be  studied  for  meeting  new  conditions. 
After  all,  it  is  not  the  physical  ruin  caused  by  the  storm  that  is  of 
importance,  but  the  effect  that  this  ruin  has  upon  human  beings. 
Rehabilitation,  therefore,  must  be  based  upon  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  a  people,  which,  in  turn,  involves  their  customs,  habits,  tradi¬ 
tions,  points  of  view  and  other  national  or  racial  characteristics. 

Porto  Rico,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  as  densely  populated  as 
Belgium.  An  oblong  little  island  of  about  100  miles  in  length, 
and  a  breadth  at  no  point  exceeding  40  miles,  it  supports  a  popula¬ 
tion  estimated  at  1,500,000.  To  a  European,  this  might  at  first 
thought  suggest  a  great  manufacturing  country,  working  up  the  raw 
materials  from  other  lands.  But  Porto  Rico  is  agricultural  and  lives 
as  a  producer  of  raw  materials.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Porto  Rico 
is  intensely  mountainous  contributes  to  its  agricultural  productivity. 
Except  for  a  flat  shore  strip  along  certain  parts,  the  island  is  com¬ 
posed  of  steep  hills  and  of  high  mountains  capped  by  peaks  ranging 
between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  in  altitude,  which  from  their  deep, 
narrow  valleys  and  declivitous  sides,  have  been  likened  to  the  Alps 
by  such  experienced  travelers  as  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  of  a  tropical  country,  the  shore 
strip  is  devoted  chiefly  to  sugar  cane,  varied  with  large  groves  of 
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coconut  trees,  orchards  of  oranges  and  grapefruit,  and  fields  of 
pineapples.  In  the  mountainous  section,  which  has  an  astonishingly 
small  amount  of  land  unfit  for  cultivation,  grow  tobacco  and  coffee. 

The  sugar  industry  leads  in  production,  but  it  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  large  companies  which  have  developed  new  cane  areas  since 
the  American  occupation  30  years  ago.  Under  the  Spanish  regime 
coffee  was  the  chief  industry.  Tobacco  has  been  developed  since  the 
change  to  American  sovereignty,  as  has  also  the  growing  and  export 
of  citrus  fruits. 

The  great  hurricane  of  September  13  last  inflicted  severe  damage 
upon  all  forms  of  agriculture.  Sugar  cane,  except  where  washed 
out  by  floods,  managed  to  recover  through  the  efforts  of  nature  to 


REHABILITATING  A  COFFEE  PLANTATION 
Clearing  the  land  of  dead  bush  and  fallen  trees 


quite  a  large  extent,  as  it  is  a  tough,  resilient  plant.  The  citrus 
trees  lost  their  winter  crops,  but  most  of  the  trees  blown  down  were 
propped  up  and  their  roots  again  took  hold  in  the  soil,  with  a  promise 
of  bearing  next  season.  Tobacco  had  been  harvested  prior  to  the 
storm  so  that  the  chief  damage  to  the  growers  was  the  loss  of  the  dry¬ 
ing  houses,  which  were  flattened  out  or  scattered  by  the  wind.  Pine¬ 
apples  recovered  quickly,  where  not  washed  away. 

Two  forms  of  agriculture,  however,  were  left  prostrate.  One 
was  the  coconut  industry,  which  sends  to  the  northern  market  the 
dried  meat,  or  copra,  for  the  pressing  of  vegetable  oil,  used  extensively 
in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  cosmetics,  and  of  vegetable  fats  for 
cooking.  It  requires  about  six  years  for  a  new  coconut  treee  to  come 


MEMBERS  OF  A  MACHETE  GANG 

Plantation  owners  took  charge  of  the  cleaning  of  their  lands  in  cooiieration  w'ith  gang  foremen 

a  staple  food,  always  in  season;  and  they  are  to  be  had  practically 
without  cost.  The  leguminous  shade  trees  bear  an  edible  bean,  also 
obtainable  without  cost.  Altogether  the  resident  laborers,  or 
arrimados,  being  supplied  with  free  shelter  and  largely  with  free  food, 
manage  to  subsist  through  the  dull  season  quite  comfortably. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  Porto  Rico  largely  by  small  farmers,  many  with 
only  a  few  acres.  To  a  stranger,  a  coffee  plantation  would  seem  to 
be  a  tropical  forest  climbing  the  mountain  slopes — a  great  tangle  of 
bush,  small  shade  trees  with  spreading  tops,  and  the  decorative 
bananas.  Unlike  the  scientifically  planted  fields  of  Brazil,  with  the 
bush  in  rows,  pruned  so  as  to  increase  the  bearing,  and  shade  placed 
at  proper  intervals,  coffee  grows  in  Porto  Rico  much  as  it  pleases, 
although  new  methods  are  now  being  introduced.  Yet  Porto  Rican 
coffee,  prized  for  its  fine  flavor,  commands  the  highest  price  of  any  in 
the  world.  It  is  marketed  chiefly  in  Spain,  France,  and  neighboring 
parts  of  Europe. 
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into  bearing,  and  the  orchards  in  most  places  lost  more  than  half  of 
their  trees,  along  with  nearly  all  of  the  ripening  nuts.  This  means  for 
the  owners  a  wait  of  years  before  the  groves  begin  to  yield  a  normal 
income. 

Coffee  plantations  were  left  in  the  same  physical  plight  as  the 
coconut  groves,  with  a  period  of  six  years  ahead  before  the  new 
coffee  bush  could  come  into  full  bearing,  protected  by  its  shade  trees. 
But  there  was  this  difference  between  the  coconut  and  coffee  indus¬ 
tries.  Coconut  trees  bear  steadily  and  require  little  attention,  rela¬ 
tively.  Coffee  must  be  weeded  and  the  crop  must  be  harvested  at  a 
special  season.  In  order  to  have  the  necessary  labor  on  hand  for  this 
work,  the  growers  give  living  space  on  the  farms  to  their  laborers. 
Bananas  and  plantains,  which  are  used  for  shade  purposes  in  the 
groves,  together  with  two  species  of  leguminous  trees,  bear  what  is 
known  as  the  “bread  of  the  poor.”  These  fruits,  eaten  cooked,  are 
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The  year  of  1720  marks  the  introduction  of  coffee  into  the  West 
Indies,  when  a  few  seedlings,  raised  from  Arabian  berries,  were 
transported  by  sailing  vesel  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  to  the 
French  colony  of  Martinique.  Coffee,  from  the  same  stock,  began 
to  be  cultivated  in  Porto  Rico  some  years  later.  In  the  last  century, 
it  became  the  island’s  chief  source  of  wealth — in  fact,  up  to  the 
American  occupation  in  1898. 

Hurricanes  occur  every  summer  in  the  West  Indies,  varying  in 
extent  and  intensity.  The  first  occasionally  come  as  early  as  May, 
and  the  last  is  never  registered  beyond  December.  August  and 
September  are  the  worst  months  for  storms,  as  records  show.  The 
coffee  plantations,  on  the  mountain  slopes,  are  badly  exposed  to  these 
storms. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  August,  Porto  Rico  w^as  struck  by  a  major 
hurricane,  known  from  the  saint’s  day  on  the  calendar  as  the  San 
Ciriaco.  Civil  government  had  not  yet  been  set  up,  following  the 
Spanish  War,  and  the  American  army  of  occupation  administered 
relief.  Supplies  for  the  needy  were  given  out  with  a  generous  hand. 
The  ruined  coffee  growers  worked  out  their  own  rehabilitation  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  years  that  followed. 

Burdened  with  heavy  loans  at  high  interest,  the  growers  struggled 
on  as  best  they  could.  Then  the  United  States  Federal  Land  Bank 
came  into  the  island,  enabling  the  growers  to  renew  their  loans  at 
a  low'  rate  of  interest.  Small  hurricanes  caused  setbacks  now  and 
then.  But  the  industry  had  by  last  September  recovered  to  a  point 
where,  with  the  aid  of  the  heaviest  yield  of  berries  known  in  many  years, 
it  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  being  able  to  reduce  its  heavy  burden 
of  debt  and  win  its  just  reward.  When  plantations  carried  crop  in¬ 
surance,  it  w'as  in  almost  every  case  as  a  protection  for  loans  obtained 
on  the  ripening  crop,  yet  unharvested.  The  hurricane  undid  long 
years  of  effort.  Without  any  mai^in  left  on  which  to  obtain  new' 
loans,  and  with  prospects  of  ready  money  from  the  winter  crop  wiped 
away,  the  growers  found  themselves  after  the  San  Felipe  storm 
(as  the  last  one  is  known)  back  where  they  were  after  the  San  Ciriaco. 
Moreover,  not  a  bunch  of  bananas  or  plantains  was  left  on  the  island. 
It  is  estimated  that  40,000,000  bunches  were  destroyed.  The  ruined 
trees  had  to  be  cut  down,  that  new  ones  might  grow  from  the  roots — 
which  meant  that  they  would  not  fruit  from  periods  varying  from 
eight  months  to  a  year. 

On  the  lowlands,  the  cane,  beaten  down  by  the  wind,  arose  again, 
and  in  January,  the  sugar  mills  began  to  grind  the  reduced  crop — 
w'hich  meant  that  thousands  of  peons  were  cutting  the  stalks  with 
their  machetes.  Employment  was  then  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  coconut  plantations.  But  no  such  relief  was  offered  the  people 
in  the  mountains.  The  Red  Cross,  in  the  coffee  sections,  had  to  stand 
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between  the  peons  and  starvation.  Many  coffee  growers,  left 
penniless,  joined  the  line  of  applicants  for  the  Red  Cross  rations  of 
rice,  dried  codfish,  and  red  beans. 

The  Red  Cross  had  by  January  nearly  finished  its  distribution 
of  building  materials  among  the  helpless  sufferers  of  the  storm.  Its 
period  of  general  feeding,  clothing  distribution,  and  of  field  hospital 
work  was  well  in  the  background.  But  for  one  thing  it  might  have 
withdrawn  from  Porto  Rico  with  a  sense  of  having  finished  its  relief 
work.  This  thing  was  the  situation  of  the  coffee  districts. 

To  withdraw  would  mean  that  thousands  would  be  left  to  starve, 
e.xcept  for  the  charity  of  others.  The  growers  were  unable  to  hire 
labor  needed  to  clear  their  lands  of  dead  bush  and  fallen  trees.  It  was 
true  that  a  commission  was  coming  from  the  States  to  administer  the 
congressional  fund,  and  that  by  summer  bananas  would  be  yielding 
their  fruit  again.  But  meantime,  the  coffee  bush  was  beginning  to 

MACHF.TE  MEN  AT 
WORK 

The  long,  heavy  knife,  or 
machete,  was  of  the  great¬ 
est  service  in  cleaning  out 
the  undergrowth 


bud.  Unless  the  fields  were  cleared  of  debris  without  delay,  the  future 
crop,  small  enough  at  best,  would  be  lost  to  the  growers,  and  the 
peons  would  suffer  likewise. 

Thus  the  relief  administration  decided  that  an  emergency  situation 
existed,  directly  due  to  the  storm.  But  what  could  it  do  to  help? 

Six  years  ago,  a  tornado  cut  a  path  of  ruin  through  northern 
Ohio.  Farmers  lost  their  growing  crops  and  lands  were  littered  with 
d6bris.  The  Red  Cross  then  tried  an  experiment.  It  organized  a 
band  of  w'orkmen,  traveling  as  a  caravan,  which  w^ent  from  farm  to 
farm,  gathering  up  d4bris  and  mending  fences  and  sheds.  It  gave 
the  farmer  seed  for  an  emergency  crop  so  that  the  sufferer  took  hope 
and  made  a  new  start  in  life. 

This  caravan  plan  passed  from  the  experimental  stage  into  a 
well-organized  relief  method  in  the  great  midwestern  tornado  of  the 
following  year,  which  brought  death  and  destruction  to  a  long,  narrow 
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strip  of  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  caravan  well  established 
its  utility  in  Red  Cross  relief  work. 

Naturally,  the  caravan  plan  of  aiding  the  coffee  men  suggested 
itself.  But  a  close  study  of  the  situation  in  conference  with  the  very 
able  economists  and  scientists  of  the  Insular  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  with  the  growers  themselves  showed  that  the  caravan 
plan  as  developed  on  the  American  mainland  would  not  apply  to 
Porto  Rico.  New  means  had  to  be  devised.  They  were.  And 
they  “worked.” 

The  Red  Cross  appropriated  $3,125,000  from  the  general  relief 
fund,  raised  by  public  subscription,  for  its  wmrk  in  Porto  Rico. 
Something  over  $1,000,000  of  this  was  spent  for  building  materials, 
as  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  A  sum  of  about  $500,000 
was  now  set  aside  to  aid  the  coffee  districts.  This  was  in  addition 
to  previous  expenditures  made  in  behalf  of  the  coffee  growers  by  the 
Red  Cross,  such  as  the  raising  of  10,000,000  coffee  seedlings,  sufficient 
to  plant  anew  15,000  acres,  for  free  distribution,  and  a  gift  of  2,000 
sets  of  pruning  implements  for  the  use  of  such  owners  as  were  able 
in  part  to  clean  their  own  lands. 

The  new  plan  involved  the  cleaning  away  of  d4bris,  while  giving 
the  widest  employment  possible  to  the  peons.  Accordingly,  the 
first  radical  departure  from  the  midwestem  caravan  plan  was  the 
employment  of  the  men  living  upon  a  particular  farm  or  residing  in 
its  neighborhood,  with  preference  for  men  supporting  families,  instead 
of  bringing  in  laborers  from  other  parts. 

For  the  purposes  of  relief  administration,  the  Red  Cross  had  in 
organizing  its  early  work  divided  the  island  into  five  areas,  each  in 
chaise  of  an  area  director,  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  director 
of  relief,  who  coordinated  the  work.  Government  statistics  on  coffee 
acreage  were  consulted,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  amount  of 
coffee  land  in  each  district.  Allotments  for  aid  to  the  growers  were 
made  on  a  basis  of  these  statistics,  with  a  reserve  fund  for  evening 
up  any  inequalities  that  might  develop. 

Each  area  director  appointed  a  supervisor  in  charge  of  each 
municipality — the  municipality  being  a  political  subdivision  in 
Porto  Rico,  composed  of  harrios,  or  townships.  Every  barrio  had  its 
foreman,  directly  in  charge  of  the  gangs.  These  gangs  were  com¬ 
posed  of  machete  men,  with  a  number  of  climbers  for  cutting  broken 
limbs  hanging  from  shade  trees,  and  of  ax  men,  who  trimmed  fallen 
trunks.  The  owner  took  chaise  of  the  cleaning  of  his  lands,  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  gang  foreman. 

The  machete  is  a  long,  heavy  knife,  handled  with  great  skill  by  the 
jibaros,  as  the  mountain  folk  are  called.  The  Spanish  blood  of 
the  jibaros,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  intermixed  with  that  of  the 
aborigines,  or  Carib  Indians,  which  makes  these  people  peculiarly 
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adapted  to  the  warm  climate  of  the  island.  Stooping  over  as  they 
go  they  chop  the  grass  and  weeds  under  the  coffee  bush  with  a  sidewise 
stroke  of  the  knife,  working  8  and  10  hours  in  a  cramped  position  that 
arouses  the  sympathy  of  the  inexperienced  visitor,  who  fails  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  use  of  this  knife  for  all  forms  of  mowing 
and  cutting  is  acquired  from  childhood.  So  it  was  the  machete,  with 
little  assistance  from  the  hoe,  that  cleaned  the  land  of  undergrowth. 

As  the  fund  e.xpended  for  cleaning  was  limited,  the  policy  was 
adopted  of  favoring  the  small  man  of  a  few  acres,  who  was  less  in  a 
position  to  obtain  loans  than  the  larger  grower. 


A  COFFEE  BUSH  EXPOSED  TO  THE  SUN 


Note  the  dry  and  leafless  condition  of  the  branches,  showing  the  necessity  of  shade  trees 


On  the  business  side,  this  program  involved  the  preparation  at 
the  relief  central  office  of  pay  cheques,  which  at  the  height  of  the 
season  exceeded  35,000  weekly.  The  cheque  system  was  adopted 
chiefly  because  of  the  e.xigencies  of  accounting.  What  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  thousands  of  cheques  in  the  stricken  district  meant 
economically  may  be  imagined.  There  was  a  revival  of  activity  and 
hope  where  before  there  had  been  idleness  and  gloom. 

Another  original  feature  of  this  coffee  relief  plan  was  the  free 
distribution  of  vegetable  seeds,  to  produce  quick  food  crops.  Already 
Red  Cross  seeds  had  been  distributed  to  farmers  generally,  through 
the  cooperative  agents  of  the  Insular  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  stipulation  was  made  that  each  coffee  grower  aided  by  the  Red 
34559— 29— Bull.  3 - 3 
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Cross  gangs  of  cleaners  should  plant  and  cultivate  a  given  amount 
of  vegetable  seed,  to  divide,  share  for  share,  with  his  resident  peons, 
who  alike  had  the  privilege  of  selling  the  excess  in  the  local  markets — 
which  would  improve  the  general  food  situation  over  the  island. 

It  may  he  said  that  Porto  Rico,  blessed  by  a  climate  exceptionally 
pleasant  and  healthful  for  the  Tropics,  is  able  to  raise  to  advantage 
the  vegetables  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  such  as  maize,  peas,  beans, 
cabbage,  carrots,  tomatoes,  and  lettuce.  Potatoes  grow  with  less 
success,  but  there  are  many  good  substitutes  in  yams,  bananas  and 
plantains,  taro  root,  and  breadfruit. 

Whenever  in  the  future — as  it  surely  will,  despite  hopes  to  the 
contrary — a  more  or  less  similar  situation  confronts  the  Red  Cross, 
there  will  be  a  rich  past  experience  to  fall  back  upon  for  precedence 
and  for  method:  This  is  the  contribution  of  the  Porto  Rican  coffee 
districts  to  the  relief  technique  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  relief  technique  of  other  branches  of  the  international 
Red  Cross  family. 


A  LABORER’S  HOME  IN  THE  MOI  NTAINOUS  REGION  OF  PORTO  RICO 


SUMMER  COURSES  IN 
SPANISH  AND  PORTU¬ 
GUESE  V  V 


Teachers  of  Spanish  are  coming  to  feel,  as  French  teachers 
have  long  felt,  that  their  preparation  is  not  complete  with¬ 
out  spending  some  time  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country. 
For  many,  however,  a  year  abroad  is  an  impossibility,  and 
to  such  the  summer  session  offers  great  advantages.  The  summer 
schools  described  below  have  been  established  for  some  years  (with 
the  e.xception  of  that  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  are  planned  especially  for 
foreigners,  and  are  drawing  increasing  numbers  of  American  teachers. 

In  Madrid  the  eighteenth  summer  session  for  foreigners  will  be 
conducted  from  July  11  to  August  7,  1929,  under  the  direction  of  the 
“Centro  de  Estudios  Hist6ricos,”  an  institution  established  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  in  connection  with  the  “Junta  para  Ampliacion 
de  Estudios  e  Investigaciones  Cientfficas,”  with  the  assistance  of  the 
University  of  Madrid  and  other  Spanish  educational  centers.  The 
work  of  the  session  is  supervised  by  Don  Ram6n  Men^ndez  Pidal  and 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Don  Tomas  Navarro  Tomas. 
The  program  includes  Spanish  grammar  and  phonetics,  many  types 
of  Spanish  literature,  commercial  Spanish,  popular  music  and  regional 
dances  of  Spain.  The  diploma  conferred  is  widely  recognized  in  the 
United  States.  The  formal  instruction  is  agreeably  supplemented  by 
well-planned  excursions  to  points  of  interest  in  Madrid  and  near-by 
cities.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  William  M. 
Barlow,  Curtis  High  School,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  eighth  annual  trip  to  Spain  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Instituto 
de  las  Espanas”  (affiliated  with  the  “Junta  para  Ampliacion  de 
Estudios”)  and  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish. 

At  Jaca  in  the  Pyrenees  a  four-weeks’  course  for  graduate  work  in 
Spanish  will  he  given  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Middlebury 
Spanish  School  and  the  University  of  Zaragoza.  Satisfactory  work 
done  there  will  be  credited  toward  the  M.  A.  degree  in  Middlebury 
College.  Full  information  can  be  obtained  from  Prof.  J.  Moreno- 
Lacalle,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

The  ninth  summer  session  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico 
will  be  held  from  July  2  to  August  17,  with  courses  for  both  for¬ 
eigners  and  Mexican  teachers.  The  former  will  include  elementary 
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and  advanced  work  in  Spanish  grammar  and  phonetics;  Spanish, 
Spanish-American,  and  Mexican  literature  and  art;  Mexican  and 
Spanish-American  history,  geography,  and  institutions;  life  in 
Spanish  America;  Mexican  archaeology;  Mexican  music  and  dances; 
commercial  studies.  The  courses  are  conducted  in  Spanish,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  designed  for  persons  who  have  only  a  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  language.  The  certificate  given  for  satisfactory  work 
receives  credit  in  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  The  teaching  staff  includes  several  eminent  Mexican 
professors  and  generally  one  or  more  professors  from  the  United 
States.  An  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  for  the  discussion 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
Republics  was  inaugurated  two  yeare  ago,  and  was  so  successful  that  it 
will  he  hereafter  a  permanent  feature.  The  sight-seeing  program 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  many  attractions  of  the  City  of  Mexico — 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  on  the  American  Continent — 
visits  to  marvelous  archaeological  monuments  and  remains  and  many 
other  places  of  historical  importance  or  scenic  beauty.  The  climate 
of  Mexico  City  during  the  summer  is  very  pleasant,  the  temperature 
being  similar  to  that  of  Denver.  Full  information  regarding  the  1929 
session,  special  railroad  and  steamship  rates,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  “Director  de  la  Escuela  de  Verano,  Universidad 
Nacional  de  Mexico,  Me.xico,  D.  F.” 

A  summer  session  has  been  held  at  the  University  of  Porto  Rico 
since  1922.  The  Department  of  Spanish  Studies,  working  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  “Centro  de  Estudios  Histdricos”  of  Madrid,  and 
Columbia  University  of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Federico  de  Onis,  will  hold  a  summer  session  from  July  1  to  August  14. 
Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  Spanish  grammar,  phonetics, 
literature,  and  history,  as  well  as  Spanish-American  literature  are 
offered.  Dr.  Fernando  de  los  Rios,  Spanish  lecturer  and  author, 
will  be  the  visiting  professor.  The  credits  granted  by  the  university 
are  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  American  institutions.  For  gen¬ 
eral  information  on  the  summer  school,  address  Mr.  Juan  J.  Osuna, 
l^niversity  of  Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

Special  courses  for  teachers  of  Portuguese  were  inaugurated  in  1926 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  This  year,  from  June  17  to  July  31,  an 
intensive  course  for  teachers  and  advanced  students  will  be  given 
covering  the  Portuguese  language,  the  literature,  history,  and  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  while  an  intensive  course  for  beginners 
is  given  between  June  17  to  July  31.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  J.  de  S.  Coutinho,  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  University  of  Coimbra,  Lisbon,  also  offers  elementary  and 
advanced  courses  in  its  summer  session,  July  20  to  August  31,  con- 
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cerning  which  interested  persons  may  inquire  of  Doctor  Coutinho 
or  Dr.  J.  Mendes  dos  Remedios,  University  of  Coimbra. 

A  summer  school  tour  to  Brazil,  leaving  New  York  on  June  29  and 
returning  on  August  27,  will  be  conducted  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education  and  the  Geographic  and 
Historical  Institute  of  Brazil.  A  four  w^eeks’  course  will  be  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  opening  on  July  15,  which  will  include  lectures  in 
English  on  the  history,  geography,  sociology,  and  commerce  of  Brazil 
as  well  as  tropical  biology.  Other  cities  to  be  visited  are  Nictheroy, 
Petropolis,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Santos.  Further  information  about  the 
tour  can  be  obtained  from  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 

In  closing  this  brief  notice,  a,  word  of  warning  must  be  said  against 
enrolling  in  any  school  or  joining  any  party  without  first  being 
convinced  that  it  is  of  a  responsible  character.  In  some  cases  very 
alluring  promises  are  made  in  advance  notices  of  summer  schools, 
promises  which  have  not  been  fulfilled  owing  to  the  incompetence 
or  the  unscrupulousness,  or  both  in  combination,  of  the  group  leader. 
It  behooves  the  prospective  traveler,  therefore,  to  satisfy  himself 
by  personal  investigation  as  to  what  he  may  expect,  and  thus  save 
himself  not  only  great  annoyance  but  serious  inconvenience  and 
financial  loss. 


('^urteay  of  Laitrrace  Vail  Colemao.  PrMident.  American  Aaaociation  of  Muacums. 

INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  OUOOIARI  OF  PARAGUAY 

Dr.  Jos^  P.  GuKKiari  as.sume<l  the  office  of  President  of  Paratniay  August  15,  IU2M,  fur  a  |ierio<l  of  four  years. 
Upiier:  Doctor  Guggiari  leaving  the  National  Congress  where  he  took  the  oath  as  Chief  Executive 
I.,ower:  A  glimi)se  of  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  Government  Palace.  (These  photographs  were  unfor¬ 
tunately  received  too  late  to  he  included  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  Dcxior  Guggiari  which  ap|)eare<i 
in  the  Octol>er.  IV2S,  issue) 
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Courtesy  of  I^tureace  Vail  Colrmaa 

INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIUENT  GUOUIARI  OF  PARAOUAV 

Following  a  solemn  Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral,  the  President  in  the  company  of  the  representatives  of 
foreign  nations  reviewed  the  great  military  imrade.  I'pper:  The  crowd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Post  anci 
Telegraph  Department  gathered  to  witness  the  |)rocession.  Lower:  The  throng  in  front  of  the  Police 
Department 


NOTED  LATIN  AMERICAN 
SCULPTORS  *.*  *.* 

1.  PABLO  TOSTO  OF  ARGENTINA 

IN  1914  Pablo  Tosto  sent  to  the  National  Salon  of  Ai^entina  his 
first  art  exhibit — several  country  scenes  in  oils.  To-day,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  as  a  painter  that  this  young  artist  is  making  his 
mark,  but  as  a  sculptor  of  great  merit,  one  with*a  brilliant  future 
before  him,  as  attested  by  his  model  of  the  projected  monument  to 
Argentine  independence  in  Humahuaca. 

Unlike  many  of  Argentina’s  younger  artists  whose  careers  or  artistic 
personalities  were  frustrated  at  the  outset  by  misunderstandings  and 
privations,  Tosto  did  not  have  to  contend  with  the  disapproval  of 
his  elders.  Born  in  1897  he  was  able,  through  the  sacrifices  of  his 
father,  a  man  of  modest  means,  to  study  painting  through  a  period 
of  six  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of  10  or  12,  during  which  he  made 
considerable  progress  and  show'ed  much  aptitude.  More  fortunate 
than  the  great  Argentinian  sculptor,  Rogelio  Irurtia,  whose  passion 
for  painting  came  to  naught,  Tosto  early  discovered  his  real  field, 
abandoning  his  palette  immediately  after  his  first  exhibition  in  the 
Salon  of  1914.  And  while  this  false  start  retarded  his  career  for  six 
years,  the  training  in  drawing  and  painting  thus  obtained  stood  him 
in  good  stead  when  he  took  up  modeling  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  where,  in  four  years,  he  assimilated  all  that  his  masters 
could  give,  leaving  in  1919  with  his  professor’s  diploma. 

Between  the  years  of  1919-1924,  due  to  the  force  of  circumstances^ 
Tosto  did  little  or  nothing  in  his  chosen  art.  In  fact,  he  was  tempted, 
time  and  again,  to  relinquish  his  artistic  aspirations  altogether. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  persisted,  and  in  a  year’s  intensive  study 
regained  all  he  had  lost  in  this  period  of  enforced  idleness.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1925,  he  exhibited  in  the  National  Salon  two  “children’s  heads,’’ 
which  the  judges  considered  among  the  best  work  in  the  entire 
assembly  and  which,  later,  were  unanimously  awarded  third  prize  for 
sculpture  in  the  autumn  salon  of  La  Plata.  The  construction  of  these 
two  pieces  shows  a  skillful  balancing  of  the  classical  grace  of  the 
ancients  with  the  artist’s  own  modernistic  tendencies.  Another 
feminine  head  marked  by  an  analytical  simplicity  of  treatment 
entirely  lacking  in  the  others  won  the  third  prize  for  sculpture  in 
the  salon  of  1926. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  last  exhibition  Tosto’s  conception  of  his  art 
was  vague  and  inexact.  His  imaginative  vision  was  not  clear.  He 

■Condensed  and  compiled  by  Anyda  Marchant  from  Argentina  and  CAiie  (Deoemher,  1U28,  and  No¬ 
vember,  1SI28,  respectively). 
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had  featured  merely  the  dramatic,  and  though  nature  had  an  attraction 
for  him,  he  had  figured  it  only  as  a  symbol.  Now  his  conception 
changed;  sculpture  became  more  a  concrete  problem  of  proportion 
and  form,  while  nature  became  an  immediate  reality.  Of  this  change 
of  spirit  he  himself  says; 

I  think  tlmt  the  conception,  the  sense  of  sculpture,  is,  from  the  structural  point 
of  view,  one  and  the  same.  So  much  so  that  we  come  across  it  with  the  same 
force  in  works  executed  by  very  different  and  contradictory  civilizations.  The 
works  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  which  are  the  exponents  of  customs,  religions, 
and  philosophies  completely  opposed  each  to  the  other,  are  nevertheless  subject, 
so  far  as  sculptural  conception  is  concerned,  to  the  same  constructive  reasoning, 
and  proportion  in  each  is  exalted  with  the  same  methodical  exactitude.  .  .  . 


S' 
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Courtesy  of  Arcentiau'* 

PROJECTED  MONUMENT  TO  ARGENTINE  INDEPENDENCE 


Pablo  Tosto’s  model  for  the  projected  monument  at  Uumahuaca  is  entirely  mo<lernistic  in  execution. 
The  monument  is  crowned  by  a  winged  “Victory,”  at  tbe  sides  of  which  are  symmetricaily  grou|ied  four 
figures  representing  “ Love,”  “Sacrifice,”  “Strength,”  and  “Heroism” 


This  new  sense  of  plastic  values  was  apparent  in  the  three  pieces 
e.xhibited  officially  in  the  salon  of  1927:  A  virile  torso,  the  result  of 
objective  observation  of  the  anatomical  problem;  the  figure  of  a  woman 
entitled  “Intime”;  and  a  head  in  bronze  called  “El  Empecinado” 
(The  Inexorable)  which  won  the  third  national  prize  for  sculpture. 

The  first  two  of  these,  although  somewhat  disconcerting  to  some 
of  those  who  were  following  the  young  artist’s  work,  were  in  reality 
the  logical  preparation  for  his  most  important  work  to  date — a  design 
for  the  projected  national  monument  to  Argentine  independence  to 
be  erected  in  Humahuaca.  This  work,  which  was  recently  awarded 
a  prize,  is  a  happy  conception  of  equilibrium  and  architectural 
solidity,  which  find  their  rhythmic  expression  in  geometric  lines 
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and  masses  erected  on  an  amphitheater  platform,  reminiscent  of  the 
“stepped”  altars  of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  temples.  Crowning 
the  central  portion  of  the  monument  is  the  winged  figure  of  victory, 
at  once  hieratic  and  vigorous  in  execution,  symbolizing  the  free 
development  of  the  new  nation  in  its  march  toward  a  radiant  future. 
Symmetrically  placed  on  either  side  of  the  central  figure,  in  the  same 
plane,  the  whole  representing  a  monolithic  wall,  are  two  figures — 
four  in  all — allegoric  representations  of  Love,  Sacrifice,  Strength,  and 


CourtMy  of  **  Arspotioa** 

FIOrRKS  IN  THE  PUOJErTEI)  INOEPENOENrE  MONl’MENT 

‘‘Victory,”  the  central  flKure,  desiKne<l  in  viftoroiis  clastsic  style.  Kifcht:  “Strength,”  one  of  the 
four  lateral  figures  in  the  monument 


Heroism — the  artist’s  interpretation  of  the  essential  elements  in 
Argentina’s  struggle  for  independence. 

Tosto’s  sculpture,  a  faithful  expression  of  his  temperament,  is 
governed  by  a  sense  of  ordered  balance.  What  Berenson  calls  “dead 
surfaces  of  modeling,”  vacant  expression  of  parts,  are  never  seen  in 
Tosto’s  work.  The  influence  of  the  ancient  classic  school  is  as  clearly 
apparent  as  the  strongly  pronounced  modernistic  note  which  char¬ 
acterizes  all  his  work.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  future 
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••THK  INEXORABLE” 

Bronze  head  by  Tosto 
which  was  awarded  third 
prize  for  sculpture  when 
exhibited  in  the  National 
Salon,  Buenos  Aires,  in 
1(127 


CourtMy  of  **  Arcrntin*'* 


artistic  possibilities  of  this  young  sculptor  will  be  such  as  will  place 
him  eventually  w’ith  the  five  or  six  Argentinian  sculptors  destined  to 
carry  on  the  magnificent  work  begun  by  Rogelio  Irurtia, 

II,  CLOTILDE  ZANETTA  OF  CHILE 


In  the  recent  revival  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake  in  which  American 
churches  are  sharing  with  the  rest  of  American  architecture  and  in 
which  American  architects  are  turning  to  the  best  of  the  old  world 
ft>r  their  inspiration,  the  work  of  Senorita  Clotilde  Zanetta,  a  Chilean 
student  of  sculpture  trained  by  American  teachers  in  the  Art  Academy 
of  Cincinnati,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clement  J.  Barnhorn,  is 
attracting  considerable  attention.  Next  to  Mr,  Barnhorn’s  own 
Crucifixion  group  to  be  executed  in  heroic  size  for  the  new  church  of 
Santa  Monica  and  which  is  likely  to  prove  his  masterpiece  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  sculpture,  stand  the  two  figures  by  this  young  Chilean  sculptor 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  designed  for  the  altar  of  the  Gothic 
chapel  of  the  Fenwick  Club  in  Cincinnati. 

These  two  simplified  forms,  slender,  tall  and  stately,  in  the  old 
classic  Gothic  tradition,  will  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  their  sur- 


CourtMy  of  **ChU6*' 


TWO  SCULPTURES  IN  IVORY 


Tliese  figures  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Joseph,  by  Clotilde  Zanetta,  are  to  be  reproduced  iu 
luarble  for  the  Gothic  (.'ha|tel  of  the  Fenwick  Club  in  Cincinnati 


Courtly  of  “Chilo** 

SAINT  THERESA  AND  THE  SACRED  HEART 
Two  notuble  works  in  high  relief  to  he  placed  in  shrines 
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C'ourtMy  of  “Chile” 

“MAOOXN'A  AM)  rUILI)** 


This  sculpture  in  high  relief,  executed 
by  (■'lotilde  Zanetta,  was  one  of  the 
features  of  a  recent  exhibit  in  the 
Cincinnati  Museum 


roundings  on  the  side  altars  of  the  chapel. 
Our  Lady  is  represented  with  her  hands 
folded  as  in  prayer,  an  effect  emphasized 
by  the  simple  arrangement  of  the  verti¬ 
cal  lines  of  the  folds  of  her  robe.  The 
strength  of  character  and  spirituality  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  fine  modeling  of  the  head  is 
heightened  rather  than  obscured  by  the 
close-fitting  veil  which  falls  over  the 
shoulders,  adding  a  touch  of  austere  dig¬ 
nity.  St.  Joseph  is  shown  with  his  head 
humbly  bowed,  holding  his  carpenter’s 
rule  in  his  hands.  These  pieces  have 
already  been  sent  to  Italy  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  marble. 

Miss  Zanetta  has  also  completed  the 
figures  of  Our  Lord  and  St.  Theresa  for 
the  shrines  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  “The 
Little  Flower,”  respectively,  where  they 
have  been  installed  in  a  decorative  set¬ 
ting  in  the  side  walls.  The  drapery  of 
the  mantle  in  the  figure  representing  Our 
Lord  relieves  the  dominant  perpendicular 
lines  of  the  composition.  St.  Theresa  is 
shown  in  her  deftly  modeled  Carmelite 
robes,  crucifix,  and  flowers  in  her  arms, 
gazing  directly  forward  as  if  visualizing  a 
world  made  better  by  her  gift  of  roses. 
These  two  figures  are  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  in  view  of  the  limitations  of 
even  the  highest  relief. 

Senorita  Zanetta  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Concepcion,  on  the  banks  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  Bio-Bio,  Chile,  where  she  lived  till  six 
years  ago,  and  it  was  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Santiago,  the  capital,  that 
she  studied  drawing  and  painting  before 
coming  to  live  in  Cincinnati.  Under  tbe 
guidance  of  Mr.  Barnhorn,  at  the  Art 
Academy  there,  she  has  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  especially  in  the  realm  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  sculpture,  to  which  she  has  devoted 
herself  during  the  last  few  years.  She 
has  only  recently  become  a  professional. 
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Of  her  Madonna  and  Child,  which  w’as  one  of  the  features  in  the 
sculptural  wing  of  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  academy  this  year, 
a  leading  Cincinnati  critic  wrote : 

The  present  piece  is  a  fine  example  of  the  kind  of  work  Miss  Zanetta  produces. 
While  somewhat  reminiscent  of  her  master’s  work,  it  is  a  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  design  as  well  as  a  finely  modeled  figure.  In  it  Miss  Zanetta  seems  con¬ 
cerned  first  with  the  period  design  of  her  model  and  next  with  its  spiritual  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  is  a  statement  of  simple  facts,  modeled  in  a  restrained  and  simple 
manner  plus  great  force  of  feeling.  .  .  .  Miss  Zanetta’s  fine  craftsmanship  is 
always  apparent. 

Miss  Zanetta’s  Christmas  statuette  in  ivory  representing  the 
Virgin  Mary  w'as  the  outstanding  offering  this  year  of  the  Crafters’ 
annual  Christmas  sale.  “The  e.xquisite  slender  figure,”  said  the 
critic,  “with  its  reverent  bowed  head  embodies  in  both  form  and 
expression  the  pure  and  holy  joy  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  story.” 

This  talented  young  South  American  is  unassuming  and  modest  to 
a  fault  in  the  opinion  of  her  masters  and  others  who  know  her  well. 
Mr.  Barnhorn,  w'ho  has  himself  made  many  important  contributions 
to  ecclesiastical  sculpture,  has  given  the  following  warm  appreciation 
of  Miss  Zanetta’s  merits: 

I  find  in  Miss  Zanetta  an  unusual  talent.  She  never  rushes  into  her  work  with¬ 
out  thinking,  whether  she  is  doing  a  portrait  or  a  figure  study  or  some  religious 
subject.  .  .  .  She  always  expresses  the  sentiment  and  apparently  enters  into 
the  work  with  all  her  heart.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  some  of  the  work 
she  made  for  the  chapel  in  the  Seminary  of  Cincinnati  for  the  archbishop  of  this 
diocese.  It  is  very  difficult  to  put  into  words  what  I  feel  about  her  work.  One 
must  see  it  to  admire  it.  .  .  .  Miss  Zanetta  deserves  all  encouragement  and  I 
hope  that  people  will  give  her  this,  and  especially  her  compatriots  in  Chile. 
They  ought  to  be  proud  of  her  and  they  would  be  if  they  knew  her  and  her  work. 


IMPORTANT  BIBLIO¬ 
GRAPHICAL  SURVEY  /. 

THK^  United  States  Technical  Cooperating  Coininittee  of  the 
projected  Inter-American  Conference  of  Bibliographers 
which  came  into  being  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  has,  recently, 
under  the  direction  of  its  chairman.  Dr.  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  made  a  survey  of 
the  bibliographic  situation  in  the  United  States  as  a  fundamental 
step  in  the  preparations  for  that  assembly.  The  members  of  this 
committee  are  as  follows: 

Ernest  Cushing  Richard-  Charles  Wilson  Hackett. 

son.  Chairman.  Herbert  Ingram  Priestley. 

William  Warner  Bishop.  James  A.  Robertson. 

Martha  L.  Gericke. 

The  survey  in  question  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  surveys 
and  informative  reports  to  be  matle  by  the  states  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  Technical  Cooperating  Committee  most 
earnestly  desires  that  this  material,  so  fundamentally  necessary  to 
any  continental  view  of  bibliography,  will  bet’ome  available  at  a  not 
too  distant  date. 

The  text  of  the  survey  of  the  United  States  section  follows; 

A  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

I.VTUOnUCTION 

This  survey  has  been  |)repared  at  the  request  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  as  a  statement  of  the  bibliographical  situation  in  the  United 
States  in  view  of  the  proposed  conference,  to  which  the  bibliographers 
of  the  United  States  are  looking  forward  with  the  keenest  interest. 

The  extraordinary  increas(>  of  communications  with  the  Hispanic 
.\merican  nations  has  developed  a  universal  interest,  economic  and 
intellectual,  in  these  countries,  and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  values 
which  the  United  States  derives  from  close  contact  with  their  cultures. 
Teachers  and  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Latin-.\merican  nations 
have  multiplied  rapidly,  and  the  quality  of  this  literature  has  been 
stjinething  of  a  revelation  as  to  what  they  have  been  losing  in  human 
culture  through  lack  of  closer  relations  with  Latin  America.  The 
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bibliofjraphers  of  the  United  States  have  also  been  surprised  to  realize 
the  practical  genius  for  bibliographical  work  of  these  nations. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
Latin-American  books,  a  demand  difficult  to  fill.  Librarians,  there¬ 
fore,  have  a  very  practical  interest  in  what  this  conference  may 
contribute  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  choose  and 
buy  Latin-American  books  and  how  to  insure  that  the  scholars  and 
research  workers  in  the  United  States  will  find  copies  for  use  here,  or, 
failing  this,  be  enabled  to  find  them  in  some  Latin-American  library 
either  by  personal  visit  or  through  a  loan. 

At  the  same  time  this  quickened  interest  in  Latin-American  books 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  reading  public  and  scholars  has  led  the 
latter  to  wonder  whether  the  Latin-American  reading  public  and 
scholars  are  not  equally  alive  to  the  advantages  of  personal  and 
literary  contacts  between  the  two  cultures,  and  correspondingly  keen 
to  find  and  use  the  facilities  developed  here. 

The  lines  of  this  survey  follow  closely  those  of  a  similar  survey 
prepared  three  or  four  years  ago  for  the  Committee  on  Intellectual 
Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  figures,  generally,  have 
been  brought  up  to  date,  but  where  this  was  impracticable  the  figures 
of  1924  have  been  used. 

This  survey  is  concerned  mainly  with  bibliography,  which  is  the 
science  dealing  with  the  description  and  history  of  books,  including 
details  of  authorship,  editions,  dates,  typography  and  format,  etc., 
together  with  some  idea  of  bookselling  and  library  management. 

I.  AUTHORSHIP 

Annual  Production. 

The  United  Stated  Copyright  Office  registered  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1926,  193,914  records  of  intellectual  work  of  all  sorts.  Of 
the  total  number  registered,  121,067  are,  under  the  definition  of  the 
law,  “books”;  32,911  volumes,  61,170  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  and 
26,986  periodical  press  articles.  Many  of  these  are,  of  course,  trivial. 
These  figures  do  not  include  noncopyrighted  publications,  the  number 
of  which  is  practically  always  greater  than  that  of  the  copyrighted. 

Altogether  the  annual  total  of  books  catalogued  and  kept  in  United 
States  libraries,  including  40,000  volumes  of  periodicals,  is  well  over 
135,000,  in  addition  to  35,000  pieces  of  music,  maps,  documents, 
prints,  works  of  art,  drawings,  lectures,  and  sermons.  Of  this  enor¬ 
mous  total  the  books  which  are  “in  the  trade”,  that  is,  of  such  interest 
and  demand  as  to  pay  for  handling  commercially,  is  perhaps  10,000. 

Organization  of  Production. 

Associations  for  intellectual  work  include:  Institutions  of  education 
and  learning  (see  Keverdin’s  three  pamphlets  on  American  colleges, 
learned  societies,  and  foundations).  Research  Foundations  and  learned 
a45«>  2»  HulI.S - 4 
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Societies,  and  learned  societies  of  the  type  enumerated  in  Thompson’s 
Handbook  of  Learned  Societies  (Carnegie  Institute,  1908),  in  number 
not  far  from  one  thousand. 

Directories  of  Authors  and  Authorship. — The  American  Who’s  Who 
has  always  given  special  attention  to  authors  and  their  published 
works.  Various  Bibliographical  Guides  include  the  Evans,  Allihone, 
the  American  Catalogue,  the  United  States  Catalogue,  etc.  Critical 
book  reviews  are  published  in  most  of  the  great  Sunday  newspapers, 
such  as  the  New  York  Times,  Tribune,  Boston  Transcript,  etc. 

Analytical  indexes  to  serial  literature  include  Poole’s  Index,  the 
Reader’s  Guide  (Wilson),  Magazine  Subject  Index  (Fa.xon),  Agri¬ 
cultural  Index  (Wilson),  Dramatic  Index  (Faxon),  Writings  on  Amer¬ 
ican  History,  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals  (Wilson),  Index  Medicus, 
Cumulative  Index  to  Medical  Literature,  Business  Digest,  Public 
Affairs  Information  Digest,  Engineering  Index,  Industrial  Arts 
Index,  etc. 

For  newspapers  the  admirable  New  York  Times  Index  serves  also 
as  a  valuable  guide  to  any  newspaper. 

Organization  of  Authors. 

Professional  Associations  of  Authorship  operate  for  conference  work, 
matters  of  compensation,  copyright,  contract  with  publishers,  placing 
of  manuscripts,  relief,  insurance,  pensions,  etc.  They  include  the 
Authors’  Club  (organized  1882),  and  the  Authors’  League  of  America. 

Professional  Schools  of  Authorship. — Nearly  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  give  courses  in  authorship,  composition,  fiction  writing, 
short-story  writing,  etc.  Schools,  departments,  or  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism  exist  in  83  universities  and  colleges. 

Copyright  matters  are  handled  for  authors  by  the  Copyright  League 
of  America. 

2.  PUBLISHING  AND  BOOKSELLING 

Print  publication. — The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  printed 
and  published  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  95,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  of  which  300,000,000  copies  were  printed,  and  40,000 
volumes  of  20,489  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of  which  17,000,000,000 
copies  were  printed. 

The  number  of  printing  and  publishing  establishments  in  the  United 
States  in  1919  was  30,611  (31,681  in  1925).  Of  these,  13,089  were 
book,  17,362  newspaper  and  periodical,  and  160  music  publishers. 
Other  publishing  trade  establishments  were:  Bookbinding,  1,113; 
engraving,  421;  and  lithographing,  331.  The  capital  involved  in  all 
the  publishing  trades  was  something  over  $1,000,000,000,  the  persons 
engaged  were  455,822,  and  the  value  of  the  products  $1,699,789,299. 
The  organized  book  trade  includes  about  1,300  firms  which  publish 
books  for  sale. 
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The  newspaper  and  periodical  publishing  trade  included  in  1919, 
17,302  periodical  publishers,  who  printed  17,000,000,000  copies  of 
2,000,000  issues  of  20,489  periodicals,  including  newspapers.  It  has 
two  useful  catalogues — Ayers  and  Severance.  The  retail  trade 
includes,  according  to  the  Trade  Manual,  about  2,500  dealers. 

Trade  fists.— The  chief  publishers  of  book-trade  aids,  the  Bowker 
Company  and  the  Wilson  Company,  have  set  an  example  of  coopera¬ 
tion  by  dividing  between  them  enterprises  formerly  competitive,  each 
improving  its  own  specialties.  The  Bowker  Company  issues  the 
Publisher’s  Weekly  which  gives  each  week  a  list  of  the  full  titles  of 
current  publications,  and  the  American  Trade  List  Annual  which 
contains  the  trade  catalogues  of  nearly  400  publishers.  The  Wilson 
Company  accumulates  these  titles  in  the  Cumulative  Book  Index  and 
also  in  the  Five  Years’  Volume  of  the  United  States  Catalogue. 

The  Associations  include  the  American  Bookselling  Association,  the 
Booksellers’  League,  the  American  Publishers’  Copyright  League,  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers,  and  others. 

3.  LIBRARIES 

Statistics. — The  latest  published  report  of  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  (1926)  gives  statistics  to  1923  of  8,544  libraries 
having  more  than  1,000  volumes  each,  and  a  total  of  126,914,414 
volumes,  compared  with  8,302  libraries  with  a  total  of  86,802,877 
volumes  in  1913,  and  423  libraries  with  a  total  of  2,105,652  volumes 
in  1849.  Of  libraries  of  less  than  1,000  volumes,  the  list  of  the 
bureau  includes  about  20,000.  This  excludes  all  common-school, 
Sunday-school,  and  church  libraries,  except  a  few  of  the  largest,  as 
also  all  private  libraries. 

The  United  States  census  of  1850,  1860,  and  1870  attempted  to 
include  all  these  classes.  The  total  number  so  included  in  1870  was 
164,815  libraries,  of  which  108,800  were  private  and  56,015  public 
(with  19,456,518  volumes).  Of  the  public  libraries,  14,375  were 
school,  38,055  Sunday-school  and  church,  leaving  3,885  general 
libraries,  compared  with  2,068  in  1860  and  1,217  in  1850.  The  private 
libraries  averaged  about  250  volumes  each. 

The  number  of  public  libraries,  to-day,  on  this  standard  (Census 
Law  of  1870)  may  be  estimated  as  more  than  300,000 — general,  public, 
society,  and  school  libraries,  20,000;  common-school  libraries,  75,000; 
Sunday-school,  church,  parochial,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  religious  education, 
and  theological  libraries,  200,000;  business,  club,  fraternal,  grange, 
and  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  more  than  one  family,  probably 
many  more  than  25,000;  perhaps,  therefore,  310,000  in  all,  compared 
with  56,015  in  1870,  27,870  in  1860,  and  15,015  in  1850. 

In  1929  there  are  83  libraries  of  over  200,000  volumes. 
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Private  libraries  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  the  law  of  1870 
must  to-day  number  several  million.  The  number  of  private  libraries 
of  considerable  size  or  special  distinction  is  already  large  and  growing 
rapidly.  A  list  published  in  1914  contained  nearly  2,000  names. 

The  figures  for  all  classes  of  general  libraries,  as  given  by  the 
bureau  at  various  times,  in  periods  of  25  years,  is  as  follows:  (1776) 
29,  (1800)  49,  (1825)  228,  (1850)  779,  (1875)  3,682,  (1900)  9,561, 
(1923)  20,000. 

The  control  of  5,013  libraries  having  3,000  or  more  volumes  in  1923 
was  as  follows:  Public,  2,410  (United  States  Federal  Government,  73; 
States,  309;  county,  119;  city,  1,273;  township,  town,  borough, 
village,  686);  corporations  and  society,  981;  university,  college,  and 
school,  1,503.  Perhaps  the  most  typical  recent  development  in 
American  libraries  is  the  growth  of  those  of  commercial  and  industrial 
corporations,  notably  chemical,  electrical,  insurance,  banking,  etc. 

University,  college,  and  professional  school  libraries  number  nearly 
800  (report  1923  to  1926),  with  37,391,939  volumes.  Thirty-eight  of 
these  have  some  special  distinction.  The  combined  statistics  of  these 
38  for  1928  show  a  total  of  17,764,215  volumes,  and  total  accessions 
of  858,611,  an  average  of  22,600.  The  amount  expended  on  books 
was  $2,294,896,  an  average  of  $60,391.  The  average  staff  was  32; 
the  total  paid  for  salaries  $2,941,829;  the  average  salary  $1,875. 

Special  libraries  have  their  own  “Special  Libraries”  organization 
and  periodical.  They  include  a  wide  variety  of  libraries  such  as 
railroad,  business,  engineering,  military,  naval  and  merchant  marine, 
legislative  reference  and  municipal  reference,  financial,  insurance, 
forestry,  fashion,  camp,  prison,  directory,  agricultural,  commerce, 
etc.  The  Special  Libraries  Directory  for  1925  lists  975  such  libraries. 

Children's  libraries. — A  typical  development  of  the  American  public 
library  is  the  work  with  children. 

Traveling  libraries. — The  traveling  library  is  a  variety  now  very 
extensively  in  use.  It  consists  of  a  small  collection  of  books  put  up 
in  a  box  which,  when  opened,  serves  also  as  bookcase. 

Geographical  Distribution:  Centers. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  libraries  is  such  that  more  than 
half  of  the  larger  are  in  the  States  northeast  from  Washington, 
within  six  hours  of  New  York,  and  half  the  remainder  in  the  adjoining 
North  Central  States  within  12  hours  of  Chicago.  Thus,  geographic¬ 
ally,  the  chief  library  centers  are  New  York  and  Chicago.  For  the 
purpose  of  intellectual  workers,  how'ever,  the  chief  centers  may  be 
listed  as  Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  the  order  named.  Philadelphia,  lying  between  New  York 
and  Witshington,  with  two  major  libraries,  and  the  group  beth^’een 
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New  York  and  Chicago,  which  includes  Ithaca,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  Ann  Arbor,  are  effective  subcenters. 

Washington,  as  a  library  center,  has  besides  the  Library  of  Congress 
with  its  3,800,000  volumes,  eight  other  libraries  with  an  average  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  each,  and  many  smaller  but  highly  specialized 
libraries  of  particular  importance.  An  hour  away,  in  Baltimore, 
there  are  three  other  libraries  of  distinction:  The  Enoch  Pratt,  the 
Peabody,  and  that  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Within  from  three 
to  six  hours  are  the  libraries  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  Library  of  Congress  now  numbers  3,726,502  volumes  with 
1,033,513  pieces  of  music,  462,860  prints,  1,068,874  maps  and  views, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  manuscripts.  It  added  last  year  169,735 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  with  40,617  maps  and  views,  11,456  pieces 
of  music,  and  6,202  prints.  Its  total  appropriations  for  1929  amount 
to  $2,170,847.  Attractive  surroundings,  interests  and  occupations, 
and  moderate  cost  of  living  contribute  to  the  value  of  Washington 
as  a  study  center  for  the  research  student. 

New  York.  Of  eight  libraries  in  the  United  States  having  more  than 
900,000  volumes  in  1923,  three  were  in  New-  York  City,  and  four  \vith- 
in  six  hours’  ride  of  New  York,  the  eighth  being  in  Chicago. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  numbers  (1928)  3,072,391 ;  Columbia, 
1,132,236;  and  Brooklyn  Public  (1929),  more  than  1,000,000.  Within 
two  hours  by  rail  are  Yale  with  1,902,512  volumes,  Princeton  with 
750,000  volumes,  and  Philadelphia  with  two  libraries  of  over  half  a 
million  volumes  each,  also  the  excellent  Newark  Public  Library  of 
270,000  volumes.  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  with  more  than 
1,000,000  volumes,  has  a  good  reference  library  and  44  branches  and 
stations;  Queens  Public  Library  has  38  branches  and  stations. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  reference  department  of  about 
1,890,865  volumes,  with  11,000  daily  users,  housed  in  a  central 
building  of  modern  construction  situated  at  the  busiest  center  of 
city  activities,  with  43  circulation  branches  and  952  minor  distributing 
agencies.  It  expends  nearly  $2,000,000  annually. 

The  theological  libraries  of  New  York  include  three  of  the  leading 
American  seminary  libraries  (Union,  Jewish,  and  general)  and,  near 
hy,  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  are  six  more  of  similar  rank.  It 
has  10  medical  libraries,  18  law  libraries,  4  historical  and  geographical 
society  libraries  of  importance,  2  engineering  society  libraries,  2 
museum  libraries,  including  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  2  botanical  libraries,  the  distinctive 
library  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  extremely 
choice  and  valuable  library  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  and 
7  college  and  university  libraries.  Last  in  time,  least  in  size,  but 
first  in  bibliographical  distinction  is  the  Morgan  Library. 
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Bouton.  The  Boston  district  contains  two  of  the  five  American 
libraries  having  (in  1923)  more  than  1,000,000  volumes:  Harvard 
University  with  2,322,400  and  the  Boston  Public  with  1,284,094. 
The  Boston  Athenaeum  with  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the 
State  Library  with  more  than  200,000,  and  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  are  also  libraries  of  distinction.  The  Harvard  University 
Library  at  Cambridge,  only  a  few  minutes  by  subway  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  State  House  and  the  Boston  Public  Library,  is  the  leading 
library  of  this  group  and  the  leading  university  library.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  large  reference  libraries  and  the  largest,  as  to  reference 
material,  with  the  exception  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
Boston  Public  Library  contains  many  special  collections  of  the  first 
importance.  Its  circulation  department  has  some  30  or  more 
branches  and  200  minor  stations  and  deposits.  It  expends  about 
half  a  million  dollars  annually.  Special  law  libraries  of  this  locality 
number  6,  medical  libraries  6,  theological  libraries  11.  In  addition, 
93  other  special  libraries  are  listed. 

Chicago  has  in  its  public  library  1,454,232  volumes,  the  only 
library  of  over  a  million  volumes  west  of  Washington,  and  it  has  three 
other  libraries  of  the  first  importance,  each  containing  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  million  volumes  or  more.  Within  its  natural 
radius  are  8  of  the  23  libraries  having  more  than  half  a  million  volumes. 

The  University  Library  has  800,000  volumes.  The  Newberry  and 
the  John  Crerar  libraries  of  about  half  a  million  each  are  modern 
libraries  of  exceptional  choiceness  and  efficiency.  The  public  library 
consists  of  a  central  organization  with  76  delivery  stations  and  898 
other  branches,  stations,  and  deposits.  The  special  law  libraries 
number  11,  theological  11,  medical  3,  and  other  special  libraries  13. 

Libraries  within  the  radius  of  Chicago  include  university  libraries 
as  follows:  Northwestern,  302,314  volumes;  Illinois,  368,329; 
Indiana,  187,384;  Wisconsin,  391,762;  Iowa,  279,575;  Michigan, 
681,025;  Ohio,  317,503;  Minnesota,  550,107;  and  Missouri,  249,461. 
Public  libraries  of  first  rank  in  the  Chicago  region  are  as  follows: 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Buffalo.  Each  of  these  libraries  forms  a  research  center  of  some 
distinction. 

Calijornia.  The  libraries  of  San  Francisco  are  not  of  first  size,  due 
to  destruction  caused  by  the  fire  and  earthquake  of  a  number  of  years 
ago.  The  library  of  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley,  which 
adjoins  San  Francisco,  has  706,625  volumes,  with  many  very  impor¬ 
tant  collections.  The  Leland  Stanford  University  near  San  Francisco, 
whose  library  numbers  490,733  volumes,  and  the  State  Library 
at  Sacramento,  have  first-class  collections,  while  the  public  libraries 
in  the  Los  Angeles  region  farther  south  are  improving  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  the  same  being  true  of  the  college  and  public 
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libraries  of  Oregon  and  Washington  farther  north.  The  loeation  of 
the  Huntington  Library  at  San  Gabriel  adds  appreciably  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  Los  Angeles  region.  It  already  draws  special  students 
from  all  over  the  country  and  from  abroad. 

The  law  libraries  are  16;  medical  libraries,  2;  theological  libraries,  7. 

Coordinating  Factors 

The  chief  factor  in  promoting  cooperation  among  American  libraries 
is  the  group  of  Library  and  Bibliographical  Associations,  affiliated 
with,  or  cooperating  with,  the  American  Library  Association.  There 
is  no  Federal  supervision  of  libraries  and  no  department  of  education 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  raise  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  a  department,  but  nothing 
has  yet  come  of  this.  There  are,  however,  several  Federal  agencies 
which  help,  as  well  as  other  public  agencies.  State,  county,  and 
municipal.  The  Bureau  oj  Education  itself  has,  since  1867,  through 
its  statistics  and  other  data,  performed  a  very  great  service  in  the 
promotion  of  cooperation. 

Still  more  important  is  the  unofficial  but  progressive  and  unique 
work  of  the  Library  oJ  Congress,  which  is,  dc/acto,  the  National  Library 
of  the  United  States.  This  library  has  no  authority  over  other 
libraries  but,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  developed 
methods  of  cooperation  which  embrace  libraries  all  over  the  country. 

A  third  Federal  agency  of  coordination  is  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Documents  and  the  system  of  depository  libraries  for  public 
documents. 

A  fourth  agency  is  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  is  the  natural 
Federal  agency  in  all  matters  of  learning,  especially  in  international 
material.  It  manages  the  system  of  international  exchanges  by  which 
the  universities  receive  the  publications  of  foreign  institutions  of 
learning  or  education,  and  it  lends  and  borrows  international  material. 

State  agencies  include  the  libraries  and  library  commissions  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union.  Most  States  have  both. 

Associations.  The  typical  American  method  for  the  promotion 
of  cooperation  is  the  voluntary  association.  Such  groups  include 
local  clubs  and  associations.  State  and  provincial  associations, 
regional  associations,  and  national  or  international  associations.  The 
American  Library  Association  since  its  foundation  in  1876  has  been 
the  chief  agent  for  promoting  cooperation  among  United  States 
libraries.  It  has  a  membership  of  10,526,  and  acts  in  various  degrees 
of  cooperation  with  130  other  associations  and  clubs,  of  which 
81  are  in  organic  affiliation.  Ten  of  these  are  national  in  scope, 
49  are  regional.  State,  and  provincial  library  associations,  while 
40  are  State  and  provincial  library  commissions. 
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The  headquarters  of  the  association  are  located  at  East  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  with  a  permanent  secretariat.  Its  budget  for 
1925  disposes  of  more  than  $200,000.  Full  details  as  to  the  work  of 
the  association,  its  committees,  publications,  cooperating  societies, 
associations,  clubs,  etc.,  are  contained  in  the  American  Library 
Association  Handbook,  1928.  The  list  of  the  committees  given  in 
this  handbook  constitutes  the  best  outline  of  American  library  activ¬ 
ities  to  be  found.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America  cooperates  closely  with  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  technical  library  organs  include :  The  Library  Journal,  founded 
in  1876,  Libraries  (Public),  founded  1896,  the  American  Library 
Association  Bulletin,  the  official  organ  of  the  association  from  1907, 
the  Bulletin  of  Bibliography  and  Dramatic  Inde.x  (Boston,  1897), 
Special  Libraries  (1910),  The  American  Library  Association  Book 
IJst  (1905  sq.). 

For  details  of  United  States  library  matters,  in  general,  consult 
The  Library  Annual,  1917,  A.  L.  A.  Handbook,  1928,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Directory,  1927-28.  This  also  contains  a  useful  List 
of  Latin  American  Libraries  by  L.  N.  Feipel,  based  on  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  List  by  the  Librarian,  an  up-to-date  bibliography  of 
periodical  articles  on  United  State  library  matters,  and  an  Inde.x  of 
Special  Collections  in  United  States  Libraries. 

'  Library  schools  include  19  schools  accredited  by  the  association  and 
22  accredited  summer-school  courses,  while  many  other  courses  or 
schools  are  conducted  in  connection  with  various  colleges  and  library 
commissions.  The  American  Library  Directory  contains  an  extensive 
account  of  23  library  schools  and  briefer  accounts  of  67  minor  and 
summer  schools. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 
IN  1928  V  •/  V 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief  Statistician,  Pan  American  Union 


The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20 Latin- American 
Republics  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1928,  as  shown 
in  the  tables  below  compiled  from  statements  furnished  by 
the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  amounted  to  $1,780,000,000, 
exceeding  slightly  that  of  1927,  when  the  figure  was  $1,763,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  total  trade  in  1928  was  139.35  per  cent  greater  than 
n  the  pre-war  year  1913. 

In  1928  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Latin  America, 
amounting  to  $948,143,000,  declined  1.17  per  cent  in  value  from  a 
year  earlier,  while  exports  to  that  region,  aggregating  $831,466,000, 
expanded  3.41  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  figures  for  1928  wdth  those 
for  1913  shows,  for  imports  and  exports,  increases  of  122.08  and 
162.65  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  United  States  trade  with 
each  of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America  for  the  years  1913,  1927,  and 
1928,  and  the  percentage  change  in  1928  from  1913  and  1927: 

United  States  imports  from  Latin  America 
[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


('ountry 

1913 

1927 

1928 

1928  pe 
change 

1913 

Mexico . 

$H1,735 

$137,815 

$124, 522 

+52.34 

Ouatemala . 

3,414 

10, 179 

9,564 

+  180.14 

El  Salvador . 

1,470 

1,545 

3,206 

+118.09 

Honduras . 

3,314 

9,311 

12,289 

+270.82 

Nicaragua . 

1,668 

4,227 

5,483 

+228.17 

Costa  Rica.. . 

3,458 

6,035 

5,570 

+61.07 

Panama . 

4,665 

5,384 

6,458 

+38.43 

Cuba . 

125,094 

256,786 

202,677 

+62.01 

Dominican  Republic . 

3,992 

11,026 

9,374 

+134.81 

Haiti . 

810 

1,248 

1,567 

+93.45 

North  American  Republics . 

229,620 

443,556 

1 

380,710 

+65.80 

-9. 

-6. 

+107. 

+31. 

+29. 

-7. 

+19. 

-21. 

-14. 

+25. 
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United  States  imports  from  Latin  America — Continued 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Uountry 

1913 

1927 

1928 

1928  IK 
change 

1913 

er  cent 
from— 

1927 

.\rgentina . . . . . . | 

25,576 

97,240 

99,485 

+288.97 

+2.30 

1  (*) 

218 

204 

Brazil.. . 

i  100,948 

203,027 

220,668 

+118.59 

+8.68 

(’hile . 

29,554 

61,857 

75, 160 

+153.17 

+21.50 

Colombia . 

15,714 

87,803 

94,619 

+501.30 

+7.76 

Ecuador . 

3,463 

5,193 

5,345 

i  +54.34 

+2.92 

Paraguay . 

67 

913 

555 

+728. 35 

-39.21 

Peru . 

10,825 

20,091 

20,776 

+91.92 

+3.40 

Uruguay . 

1,861 

10,895 

11,757 

+531. 75 

+7.91 

Venezuela . . . 

9,309 

28,598 

38,864 

+317. 48 

+35.89 

1 

South  American  Republics . i 

1 

1  197.317 

515,835 

567,433 

+187.57 

+10.00 

Total  Latin  America . j 

420,937  : 

1 

959,391 

1  1 

948, 143 

+122.08 

-1. 17 

>  Less  than  $500. 

United  States  exports  to  Latin  America 


(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  I.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Mexico _ _ _ _ _ 1 

$48,052 

$100, 148 

$115,652 

+  140.68 

+5.95 

(luatemala . 

,  3,367 

10,632 

13,317 

+295. 51 

+25. 25 

El  Salvador . 

2,271 

6,869 

7,617 

+235.40 

+  10.88 

Honduras . 

3,753 

8,487 

9,729 

+  159.23 

+  14.63 

Nicaragua . 

2,888 

6,950 

7,357 

+  154.74 

+.5. 85 

Costa  Rica . 

3,517 

7,298 

8, 087 

+  129.94 

+  10.81 

Panama . . . 

I  24,368 

34,051 

34,201 

+40.35 

+0.44 

Cuba . 

73,239 

155,383 

127,860 

+74.  57 

-17.71 

Dominican  Republic . 

1  5, 574 

18, 871 

16,827 

+201.88 

-10.83 

Haiti . 

i  5,696 

11,071 

12,742 

+123.62 

+  15.09 

North  American  Republics . 

i  172,727 

368,760 

353,389 

+104.59 

-4. 16 

.Argentina . . . . . 

54,980 

163,486 

178,899 

+225.38 

+9.42 

Bolivia . ' 

963 

4, 942 

4,950 

+414.01 

j  +0. 16 

Brazil . . . . . 

39,901 

88, 737 

100, 076 

+  150.81 

1  +12.77 

Chile . 

16,617 

37,889 

40,361 

+  142.88 

+6.  .52 

t'olombia . 

7,647 

48,694 

58,596 

+666.26 

+20.33 

Ecuador . 

2,822 

5,531 

6,595 

+  13.3.69 

+  19.23 

Paraguay . 

215 

1,317 

1,354 

+529.76 

+2.80 

Peru . 

7,609 

24,870 

23,409 

+207. 64 

-.5.87 

Uruguay . 

7,617 

25,060 

26,017 

+241.56  1 

+3. 81 

Venezuela . 

5, 462 

34,744 

37,820 

+.592.  42 

+8. 85 

South  Amerkan  Reimhiics . 

143,833 

435, 270 

478,077 

+232.38 

+9.8;i 

Total  Latin  .America . 

316,  .ViO 

804,030 

831,466 

+  162.65 

+3.41 

Note. — United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  ex- 
Iiorte<l  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 


INIERNATIONAL  TREATIES 

;  and  relations  ; 

BOLIVIA-BRAZIL 

Boundary  treaty. — A  Treaty  on  Boundaries  and  Railway  Com¬ 
munications,  supplementary  to  those  of  March  27,  1867,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1903,  and  replacing  the  four  protocols  of  September  3,  1925, 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil  in  the  Ministry  of 
f'oreign  Relations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  December  25,  1928.  {Jornal 
do  lirasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  26,  1928.) 

BOLIVIA-PERU 

Boundary  Commission. — The  press  recently  reported  that  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Governments 
for  the  delimitation  of  their  common  frontiers  has  finished  its  labors 
as  far  as  the  actual  surveying  is  concerned.  A  special  demarcation 
of  Lakes  Huina  and  Titicaca  has  also  been  effected.  Certain  calcula¬ 
tions  have  still  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  Desaguadero  River 
and  Soana  Island. 

COLOMBIA-MEXICO 

Arbitration  treaty. — A  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Mexico 
and  Colombia,  signed  on  July  11,  1928,  was  signed  by  President 
Portes  Gil,  of  Mexico,  on  December  13,  1928,  following  its  ratification 
by  the  Senate.  {Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  January  10,  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Aerial  navigation  convention  approved. — The  Ibero  American 
Aerial  Navigation  Convention  signed  in  Madrid  on  November  1,  1926, 
by  Spain,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Chile,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela,  was  approved  by  the  Costa  Rican  Congress  and  signed  by 
President  Gonzalez  Vfquez  on  November  20  and  22,  1928,  respec¬ 
tively.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  November  27,  1928.) 

CUBA-MEXICO 

Telegraphic  correspondence. — A  convention  for  the  exchange  of 
telegraphic  correspondence  between  Mexico  and  Cuba,  signed  in 
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Habana,  June  29,  1928,  was  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Senate,  and 
signed  by  President  Fortes  Gil,  December  13,  1928.  {Diario  Oficid, 
Mexico,  January  9,  1929.) 

MEXICO-PANAMA 

Consular  Convention. — On  December  1,  1928,  the  President  oi 
Panama  signed  Law  No.  61  of  1928  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
Panama  ratifying  the  convention  on  consular  duties,  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  immunities  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Mexico  and 
Panama  in  Mexico  City  on  June  9,  1928;  also  the  protocol  thereto. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  Panama,  December  8,  1928.) 

On  December  13,  1928,  following  its  ratification  by  the  Senate, 
President  Fortes  Gil  of  Mexico  signed  the  above-mentioned  con¬ 
vention.  {Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  January  9,  1929.) 

panama-pan  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. — On  November  12,  1928,  Presi¬ 
dent  Arosemena  signed  Law  No.  36  of  November  12,  1928,  by  which 
the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  ratified  the  convention  embodying 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  signed  in  the  city  of  Habana  in 
November,  1924,  by  accredited  representatives  of  the  majority  of 
the  Governments  of  this  continent,  and  the  additional  Protocol 
signed  in  Lima  on  October  19,  1927,  both  effective  in  Panama  on 
publication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  November  26,  1928. 

Commercial  aviation;  condition  of  foreigners;  consular 
agents;  duties  and  rights  of  States  in  case  of  civil  uprisings. — 
The  four  conventions  named,  signed  February  20,  1928,  at  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  held  in  Habana,  were 
ratified  by  the  President  and  National  Assembly  of  Panama  by  the 
following  laws: 

Commercial  aviation. — Law  No.  38  of  November  12,  1928.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
Nov.  29,  1928.) 

Condition  of  foreigners. — Law  No.  39  of  November  12,  1928.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
Nov.  29,  1928.) 

Consular  Agents. — Law  No.  40  of  November  16,  1928.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
Nov.  30,  1928.) 

Duties  and  Rights  of  States  in  Case  of  Civil  War. — Law  No.  60  of  December  1, 
1928.  (Gacda  Oficial,  Dec.  8,  1928.) 

PERU-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  on  Private  International  Law. — The  Convention 
on  Private  International  Law  signed  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  held  in  Habana  in  February,  1928, 
was  ratified  by  the  National  Congress  of  Peru  on  December  27,  1928. 
{La  Prensa,  Lima,  Dec.  28,  1928.) 


; 


V 


BRAZIL 


Rent  law  repealed. — On  December  28,  1928,  the  President  of 
Brazil  signed  a  decree  sanctioning  the  legislative  resolution  repealing 
Law  No.  4303  of  November  22,  1921,  which  provided  for  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  rentals  on  dwellings  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  a  period  when 
there  was  a  housing  shortage.  Other  later  regulations  issued  to 
cover  the  same  situation  are  also  repealed  by  the  above-mentioned 
decree.  Now  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  being  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  new  sections,  the  necessity  for  a  legal  limit  on  rentals  for  dwellings 
is  disappearing,  as  the  balance  between  supply  and  demand  is  being 
restored. 

CHILE 

Agricultural  Colonization  Bank. — A  law  creating  an  agricul¬ 
tural  colonization  bank  was  recently  enacted  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  December  10,  1928.  The  bank  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  forming,  directing,  and  administering  colonies  for 
organizing  and  increasing  production,  of  promoting  the  subdivision 
of  agricultural  property,  and  of  fostering  colonization  by  national 
and  foreign  farmers.  The  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  100,000,000 
pesos,  to  be  supplied  by  the  Government  over  a  period  of  five  years 
(1929  to  1933),  from  the  Extraordinary  Budget  referred  to  in  Law 
No.  4303,  of  February  15,  1928.  (See  Bulletin  for  May,  1928,  p.  508. 
Loans  will  be  sought  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Government 
program  of  public  works,  etc.) 

The  land  for  the  colonies  shall  be  acquired  by  public  bid,  direct 
purchase,  or  by  expropriation,  within  certain  restrictions  on  expro- 
priable  property.  Land  thus  acquired  shall  be  divided  into  lots 
not  greater  than  20  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  irrigable 
land  north  of  the  Maule  River,  40  hectares  of  such  land  south  of  the 
Maule,  and  500  hectares  of  unirrigated  land.  The  colonists  will 
make  a  small  initial  payment  for  the  land,  completing  purchase 
over  a  term  of  years. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Marriage  law. — The  marriage  law  signed  by  the  President 
November  14,  1928,  was  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  for  December 
5,  1928.  The  law  establishes  the  conditions  to  be  complied  with  for 
the  celebration  of  matrimony,  and  regulates  everything  concerning 
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formalities,  competent  functionaries,  registration,  opposition,  annul¬ 
ment,  etc. 

Parental,  obligations. — C)n  November  24,  1928,  the  President 
signed  a  law  defining  the  obligations  of  the  father,  or  lacking  a 
father,  of  the  mother,  towards  children  under  18  years  of  age.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  parent  to  feed,  clothe, 
maintain,  educate,  and  provide  shelter  for  his  children,  whether 
legitimate  or  illegitimate. 


ECUADOR 

Radio  regulations. — Regulations  governing  broadcasting  from 
privately  owned  radio  stations  to  supersede  any  e.xisting  regulations 
to  the  contrary  were  issued  by  Provisional  President  Ayora  on 
September  28,  1928.  Some  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the 
decree  are  as  follows: 

The  establishment  of  radio  clubs  is  authorized,  but  they  shall  be  organized 
only  in  the  provincial  capitals  and  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  in  each 
capital. 

An  operation  permit  shall  be  required  of  owners  of  all  stations  other  than 
exclusively  radiotelegraphic  stations  of  fixed  wave  length. 

O|)erators  shall  communicate  all  calls  of  distress  promptly  to  the  proper  relief 
agencies;  the  sending  of  false  calls  of  distress  is  severely  penalized. 

Experimental  stations  shall  keep  records  of  their  various  cxiwriments  with 
the  resfwctive  results;  the  broadcasting  of  commercial  information  or  news  by 
such  stations  is  strictly  prohibited. 

The  ra»lio  inspector  of  each  district  is  authorized  to  in8i)ect  private  stations 
and  enforce  the  regulations.  He  shall  render  a  re|)ort  every  three  months  of 
the  number  of  stations  in  his  district  and  their  activities  during  that  period. 

GUATEMALA 

Creation  of  new  government  bureau. — A  new  bureau  under 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Property  Bureau  was  created  by  an  executive  decree  of 
November  10,  1928.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  decree, 
the  bureau  will  inspect  and  directly  administer  buildings  used  by  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  and  by  the  government 
departments;  schools  and  charitable  institutions;  libraries,  museums, 
etc.;  post  offices  and  telegraph  and  telephone  offices;  lighthouses; 
railways;  prisons  and  other  correctional  institutions;  military  estab¬ 
lishments;  parks  and  public  squares;  government  real-estate  holdings; 
electric  plants,  etc. 

PANAMA 

City  planning. — On  November  23,  1928,  President  Arosemena 
signed  a  law  pa.s.sed  by  the  National  Assembly  providing  that  plans 
be  drawn  of  the  national  and  departmental  capitals,  and  other  cities 
whose  growth  warrants  it,  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  schemes  for 
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city  developments  as  to  transportation  and  extension  in  accordance 
with  modern  conveniences  and  sanitation.  When  such  plans  have 
been  approved,  no  other  development  not  in  accordance  with  them 
may  be  undertaken  in  those  cities. 

National  Board  of  Health. — Law  52  of  November  30,  1928, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Board  of  Health  to 
consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  include  the  Sanitation  Engineer  and  the  Director  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health.  Among  the  other  duties  of  the  board,  it  is  to 
serve  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  and  Santo  Tomas  Hospital;  to  issue,  revoke,  or  suspend 
licenses  of  physicians,  midwives,  and  nurses,  and  to  revise  and  ap¬ 
prove  the  amount  of  narcotic  drugs  to  be  introduced  into  the  Republic. 

Anti-tuberculosis  Commission. — Law  No.  53  of  December  1, 
1928,  establishes  a  commission  to  direct  and  conduct  a  campaign 
against  tuberculosis,  especially  in  its  pulmonary  form.  The  com¬ 
mission  will  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works,  the  president  of  the  National  Board  of  Hygiene,  and  the 
Director  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

Health  examination  before  marriage. — Law  No.  54  of  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1928,  forbids  boys  under  14  and  girls  under  12  to  contract 
marriage;  also  persons  suffering  from  venereal  diseases,  tuberculosis, 
leprosy,  cancer,  epilepsy,  etc.;  those  physically  incapable  of  marital 
relations;  and  those  not  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  reason  at  the  time 
of  marriage.  Men  who  intend  to  marry  must  present  to  the  judge 
a  certificate  issued  by  a  licensed  physician  of  the  Republic,  showing 
that  they  have  no  serious  communicable  disease.  The  fine  for  a 
judge  who  performs  a  marriage  without  a  health  certificate  for  the 
man,  or  a  physician  who  furnishes  a  false  certificate,  is  $500.  This 
law  becomes  effective  three  months  after  its  publication,  December  3, 
1928,  but  applies  only  in  such  districts  as  have  an  official  physician. 

SALVADOR 

Protection  of  illegitimate  children. — On  October  20,  1928, 
the  President  signed  a  law  designed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
illegitimate  children.  It  facilitates  the  investigation  of  paternity 
and  in  many  cases  provides  for  obligatory  recognition  by  parents. 

URUGUAY 

Radio  broadcasting  regulations — Regulations  covering  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  radio  broadcasting  stations  in  Uruguay 
were  passed  by  Congress  on  November  8,  1928.  They  provide  that 
no  station  may  be  established  without  the  authorization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Radio  Communications,  that  the  power  and  position  of  all  stations 
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shall  be  such  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  govern¬ 
ment  wireless  stations,  and  that  except  where  special  arrangements 
have  been  made,  official  stations  shall  have  the  preference  in  allot¬ 
ments  of  broadcasting  schedules,  wave  lengths,  and  other  broad¬ 
casting  conditions.  It  is  further  specified  that  radio  stations  broad¬ 
cast  only  at  authorized  hours  and  that  their  programs  contain  nothing 
of  malicious  intent  nor  immoral  character. 

VENEZUELA 

Regulatory  degree. — A  regulatory  decree  of  the  naturalization 
law  passed  by  Congress  on  July  7,  1928,  and  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  13,  1928,  was  issued  by  President  Gomez  on  December  10, 
1928,  to  supersede  that  of  October  1,  1928. 


ARGENTINA 


Cellulose  from  sugar-cane  waste. — Among  the  patents  recently 
granted  for  15  years  was  one  to  Senor  Erich  Jos4  Frank  for  a  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  from  sugar  cane  waste. 

CHILE 

Agricultural  fair. — An  excellent  agricultural  fair  was  held  in 
Temuco  at  the  end  of  last  November.  Many  fine  cattle  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  were  shown  from  the  section  of  Chile  south  of 
Santiago.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  the  agricultural  machinery  exhibited 
and  on  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
event. 

Agricultural  colonization  bank. — See  page  273. 

COLOMBIA 

Model  coffee  plantation. — The  National  Coffee  Growers’ 
Committee  has  decided  to  establish  in  the  Department  of  Caldas  a 
demonstration  coffee  plantation,  for  which  purpose  the  committee 
has  appropriated  10,000  pesos.  This  plantation  will  supplement  the 
central  experiment  station  and  demonstration  farm  which  it  had 
previously  been  agreed  to  start  in  Cundinamarca,  one  of  the  most 
important  coffee-growing  districts  in  Colombia. 
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CUBA 

Free  importation  of  cattle. — By  a  decree  of  January  10,  1929, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorized  the  free  importation  from 
Porto  Rico  or  Argentina  of  purebred  cattle  of  dairy  and  beef  breeds. 
Such  cattle  must  be  provided  with  a  pedigree  and  must  not  be  more 
than  6  years  old. 

Effect  of  sugar  on  foreign  trade. — See  page  280. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Cultivation  of  henequen. — Congress  has  appropriated  the  sum 
of  79,200  pesos  to  be  loaned  to  farmers  in  the  Province  of  Azua  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cultivation  of  henequen  and  other  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  textile  fibers.  Loans  must  be  repaid  from  five  to  eight  years 
after  planting  has  been  begun.  The  other  conditions  will  be  fixed  by 
administrative  regulations  and  by  the  loan  contracts. 

MEXICO 

Agrarian  convention. — The  National  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of 
Mexico  recently  issued  an  invitation  to  all  land  owners  of  the  country 
to  take  part  in  a  great  convention  of  agriculturists  which  will  be  held 
in  Mexico  City  in  1929,  the  exact  date  to  be  announced  later.  The 
invitation  was  sent  all  land  owners  irrespective  of  the  size  of  their 
holdings  and  included  a  request  that  they  collect  and  send  in  before 
the  opening  of  the  convention  concrete  data  on  the  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion  in  each  district,  with  information  on  the  particular  problems  of 
their  respective  regions  in  order  that  with  these  as  a  basis  timely 
projects  and  recommendations  may  be  prepared  for  presentation  at 
the  convention.  The  purpose  of  the  assembly,  as  stated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  is  to  formulate  and  put  into  practice  all 
possible  measures  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  country. 

PARAGUAY 

Cattle  fair. — A  successful  cattle  fair  was  held  in  Concepcion  on 
November  25,  1928,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stock  Raisers’  Society 
of  Paraguay.  As  such  expositions  are  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
Paraguay,  the  fair  attracted  considerable  interest. 

PERU 

First  National  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Conference. — 
In  May,  1929,  the  First  National  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Con¬ 
ference  is  to  be  held  in  Lima.  Sr.  Jorge  Vanderghem,  Director  of 
the  National  School  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science,  who  is 
34559— 29— Bull.  3 - 5 
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also  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  conference,  has  sent 
out  the  program.  The  conference,  which  takes  place  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Second  National  Stock  Show  and  the  First  National 
Wheat  Contest,  will  have  as  its  three  main  sections,  agriculture, 
livestock,  and  general  subjects,  covering  statistics  and  other  matters 
relating  to  agricultural  development. 

URUGUAY 

Area  under  cultivation. — Experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Agronomy 
have  estimated  after  tour  of  the  several  departments  that  657,687 
hectares  of  land  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  had  been  sown  in  cereals 
and  flax  during  the  1928-29  season,  the  amounts  planted  to  the 
various  crops  being  as  follows:  Wheat,  508,335  hectares;  flax,  82,362 
hectares;  oats,  62,948  hectares;  barley,  3,689  hectares;  canary  seed, 
325  hectares,  and  rye,  28  hectares. 


ARGENTINA 


Eleventh  Auto  .mobile  Show. — At  the  Eleventh  Automobile  Show 
held  last  December  in  Buenos  Aires  practically  all  the  the  makers  of 
fine  cars  in  the  United  States  and  England  exhibited  their  new 
models.  Accessories  of  all  kinds  were  shown  in  greater  number  than 
in  1927. 

One  feature  similar  to  the  Paris  Automobile  Show  was  the  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  new  cars  of  different  makes,  with  liveried  chauffeurs, 
waited  to  take  possible  purchasers  for  a  trial  ride.  Each  year  the 
show  grows  in  size  and  scope  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine 
Automobile  Club. 

BRAZIL 


InstituteofCommercial  Expansion. — Decree  No. 5597 of  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1928,  established  the  Institute  of  Commercial  Expansion  as 
part  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry.  The 
present  Agricultural,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Museum  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  institute,  which  will  study  Brazilian  economic  possi¬ 
bilities,  distribute  information  about  them  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
maintain  permanent  exhibits  of  Brazilian  products. 

BabassC  nuts. — The  Jornal  do  Brasil  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1928,  reported  an  interesting  interview  with  Dr.  Gumersindo 
Saraiva  de  Mello,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  babassu  nut  industry. 
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This  nut  is  the  product  of  a  native  palm  tree  which  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Brazil,  but  is  found  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Amazonas, 
Para,  Maranhao,  Piauhy,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Bahia,  and  Minas 
Geraos.  Each  palm,  which  lives  from  100  to  200  years,  produces 
annually  5  to  10  large  bunches  of  nuts  weighing  about  175  pounds 
each.  The  kernels,  which  form  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  weight, 
yield  67.55  per  cent  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  vegetable  oil 
known.  It  is  useful  for  cooking,  soap  making,  fuel,  and  a  lubricant. 
The  residue  left  after  extracting  the  oil  makes  an  excellent  cattle  food, 
as  the  nut  contains  12.2  per  cent  protein. 

Several  difficulties  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  developing 
this  industry,  among  which  Doctor  Saraiva  de  Mello  mentions  the 
lack  of  roads  through  the  country  where  the  babassii  palm  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  and,  in  addition,  the  difficulty  of  cracking  the  very 
hard  shell  of  the  nut,  which  will  withstand  a  pressure  of  almost  8  tons. 
He  has  now  invented  a  machine  which  successfully  copes  with  this 
problem,  and  furthermore  leaves  the  kernels  whole.  The  leaves  and 
fiber  of  this  palm  are  also  useful. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Maranhao  has  signed  a  contract  with  a  syndicate 
of  German  capitalists  for  the  industrial  exploitation  of  babassu  nuts 
on  a  10,000-hectare  tract  in  that  State. 

Exports  of  these  nuts,  which  are  made  chiefly  to  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  and  Denmark,  have  been  as  follows,  according  to  figures  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce : 


i 

Year  Tons 

1 

Contos 

1 

1  Year 

Tons 

Contos 

i 

1923 _  .  j  35, 281 

27,  307 
i  19,400 
10,979  1 

1926. . . 

22,  678 
25,  977 

18,  146 
24,  003 

1924... . j  18,313 

1927 _ 

1925 . . 10,909 

1 

CHILE 

Regularization  of  titles  to  nitrate  property. — The  legal 
situation  of  nitrate  property  north  of  parallel  23  was  regularized  by 
two  executive  decrees  issued  in  November,  1928,  by  which  titles  in 
dispute  were  definitely  recognized  as  belonging  to  certain  nitrate 
companies.  The  decrees  require  that  plants  shall  be  erected  and  other 
preparations  made  for  due  exploitation  of  the  property  in  question, 
and  also  that  the  Government  shall  receive  certain  specified  payments. 
The  object  of  the  decree  was  to  bring  these  scattered  nitrate  claims 
under  exploitation,  their  situation  being  such  as  to  prevent  their 
profitable  working  except  by  companies  operating  adjacent  tracts. 
The  press  calls  this  a  step  of  transcendent  importance,  marking  an 
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epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nitrate  industry  and  settling  an  irregular 
situation  of  more  than  40  years’  standing. 

COSTA  RICA 

Coffee  exhibit  in  Brussels. — A  new  step  toward  the  further 
advertisement  of  Costa  Rican  coffee  abroad  was  recently  taken  when 
samples  of  this  product  w'ere  placed  on  exhibit  and  information  re¬ 
garding  it  distributed  in  the  International  Coffee  Exposition  held  in 
Brussels  from  September  22  to  October  2,  1928. 

CUBA 

Effect  of  sugar  on  foreign  trade. — The  decrease  in  trade  be¬ 
tween  Cuba  and  the  United  States  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1928,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1927, 
amounts  to  $68,396,623.  This  decrease  is  represented  by  a  falling  off  of 
$25,919,427  in  imports  from  the  United  States  by  Cuba,  and  $42,477,- 
196  in  the  exports  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  reflection  of  the  present  status  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba, 
brought  about  by  the  high  duty  assessed  on  Cuban  sugar  by  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff,  now  in  force  in  the  United  States. 

Hereafter  Cuba  will  produce  the  bags  for  packing  her  sugar,  which 
formerly  was  shipped  in  bags  imported  from  India.  Large  tracts  of 
land  have  been  planted  with  mallow,  from  which  an  excellent  fiber  for 
the  manufacture  of  bags  is  reported  to  be  obtained. 

GUATEMALA 

Central  coffee  office. — A  central  coffee  office  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  3  regular  members  and  3  alternates,  2  of  whom  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government,  2  by  the  confederation  of  agricultural 
associations  and  2  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  was  created  by  an 
executive  decree  of  December  6,  1928.  Although  no  specific  objects 
for  its  establishment  were  mentioned  in  the  decree,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  its  chief  purposes  will  be  to  acquire  information  in 
regard  to  market  conditions  and  prices,  encourage  improved  methods 
of  production  and  advertise  Guatemalan  coffee  abroad.  It  is  provided 
in  the  act  of  creation  that  until  self-supporting  the  office  shall  be  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Government  to  the  amount  of  250  quetzales  a  month 
and  receive  a  special  cablegraphic  and  telegraphic  frank. 

Exhibit  of  national  products  abroad. — Exhibits  of  Guatemalan 
products,  particularly  fine  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  textiles,  w'oven  by 
Guatemalan  indigenes,  were  recently  held  in  Lima  and  Santiago  de 
Chile. 

HAITI 

Commercial  guide  to  Haiti. — A  representative  of  a  New  York 
publicity  bureau  arrived  in  Haiti  a  few  months  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  a  directory  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  men  of  affairs. 
It  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  book  information  designed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  tourists  and  business  men  in  other  countries  to  the 
leading  cities  of  Haiti  and  its  natural  wealth. 

MEXICO 

Vegetable  oil  refinery. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1928  a  lai^e  industrial  company  was  formed  in  Mexico  to  engage  in 
the  extraction  of  vegetable  oils.  An  extensive  tract  of  land  has  been 
acquired  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  construction 
of  refineries  having  an  annual  production  capacity  of  14,000,000  kilo¬ 
grams  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  cottonseed  oil  already  begun. 
When  these  are  finished  houses  will  be  built  for  the  employees  and 
laborers  working  for  the  company,  the  whole  forming,  according  to 
the  plans,  a  modern  subdivision  which  will  greatly  improve  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  The  principal  articles  of  production  of  the  company, 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Industrial  Vegetable  Oil  Refining  Co., 
will  be  a  lard  made  from  cottonseed  oil  and  highly  refined  lubricants. 
Its  production  of  lard  is  expected  to  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  entire 
domestic  demand,  which  is  at  present  supplied  by  imports  valued  at 
15,000,000  pesos  annually. 

Increase  in  production  of  metals. — Official  statistics  recently 
published  give  the  following  data  on  the  production  of  metals  in  the 
Republic  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1928; 

Metal:  Tons  Metal:  Tons 

Gold _  14,  766  Silver _  2,  229,  805 

Copper _  39,165,058  Zinc _  113,929,696 

Antimony .  2,  140,  445  Lead _  154,  649,  267 

Mercury _  45,  181  Arsenic _  5,  699,  568 

Graphite _  4,  016,  781 

These  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  8.2  per  cent  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  same  period  of  1927.  At  the  beginning  of  October, 
1928,  concessions  for  mining  operations  in  Mexico  numbered  17,355 
and  covered  243,383  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres). 

NICARAGUA 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry. — The  Nica¬ 
raguan  Congress  has  recently  approved  the  statutes  of  the  newly- 
formed  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  giving  it  legal 
status  as  a  corporation,  and  granting  certain  privileges,  such  as  free 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  postal  service.  The  aims  of  the  chamber, 
as  stated  in  the  statutes,  include  in  general  the  fostering  of  commerce 
and  industry  in  Nicaragua,  with  particular  attention  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Managua.  Especially  mentioned  as  functions  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  are:  Acting  as  intermediary  between  Government  and  business 
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men;  favoring  legislation  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  business; 
arbitrating  disputes  between  individual  merchants;  establishing 
museums  and  expositions  of  Nicaraguan  products;  settling  affairs  of 
insolvents;  and  representing  other  chambers  of  commerce  in  their 
relations  with  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

PARAGUAY 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  data  submitted  by  the  General 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1928  totaled  in  value  7,977,615  pesos  gold  and  included 
imports  to  the  value  of  3,542,283  pesos  gold  and  exports  amounting 
in  value  to  4,435,332  pesos  gold.  This  brings  the  total  value  of 
trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1928  up  to  23,160,196 
pesos  gold,  or  12,367,911  pesos  gold  in  exports  and  10,792,285  pesos 
gold  in  imports,  a  satisfactory  increase  over  the  same  period  of  1927, 
when  the  exports  amounted  to  11,208,399  pesos  gold  and  imports 
to  8,708,608  pesos  gold,  or  a  total  of  19,917,007  pesos  gold. 

Production  and  exportation  of  cotton. — The  cotton  crop  for 
the  year  1929  has  been  estimated  at  10,000,000  kilograms  (kilogram 
equals  2.2  pounds).  Of  the  1928  crop,  estimated  at  8,000,000 
kilograms,  2,434,309  kilograms  of  ginned  cotton  had  been  exported 
by  last  November.  During  each  of  the  six  previous  years  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amounts  w'ere  exported:  1922,  383,670  kilograms;  1923, 
879,537  kilograms;  1924,  3,011,009  kilograms;  1925,  2,786,278  kilo¬ 
grams;  1926,  2,006,744  kilograms;  and  1927,  1,781,144  kilograms. 

PERU 

Foreign  trade  for  1927. — According  to  figures  of  the  Peruvian 
Statistical  Office,  Peruvian  foreign  trade  in  1927  amounted  to 
50,561,923  Peruvian  pounds,  of  which  exports  were  valued  at  3 1,1 97,- 
725  pounds  and  imports  at  19,364,198  pounds,  showing  a  favorable 
trade  balance  of  11,833,527  pounds.  Exports  in  1927  showed  an 
increase  of  more  than  7,000,000  pounds  over  those  for  1926. 

National  Packing  House. — The  National  Packing  House,  built 
a  few  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  450,000  Peruvian  pounds  subscribed 
principally  by  Peruvian  stockholders,  is  located  in  Callao,  where  it 
has  an  excellent  plant  able  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  meat  in  Lima, 
Callao  and  other  near-by  places.  It  has  a  capacity  for  slaughtering 
600  beeves,  3,000  sheep,  and  600  hogs  daily,  but  its  present  production 
is  250  beeves,  300  sheep,  and  60  hogs.  There  are  sections  for  the 
handling  of  casings,  fats,  dried  blood,  and  other  by-products.  The 
refrigeration  section  can  accommodate  2,500  beeves,  3,000  sheep,  and 
1,000  hogs.  The  chief  inspector  is  a  Peruvian  who  was  graduated 
from  a  veterinary  course  in  the  United  States  and  who  has  six 
assistants. 
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URUGUAY 

Nine  months’  foreign  trade. — The  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928  is  officially  reported  to  have 
amounted  to  141,537,830  pesos  as  compared  to  131,246,394  pesos 
during  the  same  period  of  1927.  Of  the  former  amount  68,950,608 
pesos  represent  imports  and  72,587,222  pesos  exports. 

VENEZUELA 

Shipments  through  La  Guaira. — According  to  information  re¬ 
cently  received,  the  net  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
La  Guaira  during  the  third  quarter  of  1928  was  328,121,  as  compared 
to  a  tonnage  of  379,277  during  the  second  quarter. 

Coffee  and  cacao  exports. — It  was  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  bulletin  of  the  Caracas  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  a  total  of 
1,972,636  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  cacao  and 
1,487,298  kilograms  of  coffee  was  exported  through  La  Guaira  during 
the  five  months  ending  September,  1928. 

National  products  exhibits. — Plans  are  under  way  for  the  fos¬ 
tering  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  Chile  and  Venezuela 
by  the  establishment  of  exhibits  of  the  national  products  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  each  country  in  the  capital  city  of  the  other. 
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Railway  electrification. — The  railroads  running  out  of  Buenos 
Aires  are  electrifying  their  lines  for  short  distances  from  the  capital. 
The  Western  Railroad  is  electrified  to  Moreno  and  the  Central 
Ai^entine  to  Tigre,  while  the  latter  is  planning  to  electrify  the  line  to 
Villa  Ballester  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  that  to  Jos6  C.  Paz.  The 
Southern  Railway  intends  to  electrify  its  entire  length. 

Radio  control  changed. — Last  November  the  control  of  radio 
broadcasting  was  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Marine  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Experimental  and  amateur  broadcasting  is  included  in  the  transfer. 

BOLIVIA 


New  telephone  line. — The  telephone  line  from  Puna  to  Milcu- 
paya,  which  places  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Department  of  Potosi  in 
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communication,  was  recently  officially  inaugurated  and  opened  to 
public  service. 

Two  NEW  BRIDGES. — A  new  bridge  over  the  Tagarete  River  in  the 
Department  of  Oruro  was  put  in  use  last  November,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  section  of  the  country  which  it  serves.  Another  new 
bridge  will  be  erected  over  the  Tumusla  River  on  the  new  highway 
between  Potosi  and  Challapata,  the  sum  of  100,000  bolivianos  having 
been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

BRAZIL 

Railroad  earnings. — The  Northwest  of  Brazil  Railroad  far  sur¬ 
passed  its  earnings  of  13,785  contos  for  the  full  year  of  1927  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1928,  when  its  receipts  were  17,040  contos.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  new  methods  put  into  practice  the  receipts  for 
September,  1928,  were  2,024  contos,  or  a  58  per  cent  increase  over  the 
receipts  for  September,  1927. 

Work  is  being  rushed  in  the  shops  which  the  railroad  maintains  at 
Bauru,  where  in  three  months  27  locomotives,  31  passenger  cars,  and 
102  freight  cars  were  repaired,  thus  increasing  traffic  facilities.  From 
January  1  to  November  30,  1928,  49,508  head  of  cattle  had  been 
transported,  while  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927  only  29,374 
head  had  been  carried. 

Honors  for  Santos  Dumont. — On  December  3,  1928,  Santos 
Dumont,  famous  Brazilian  aeronaut  and  inventor  of  the  dirigible,  was 
welcomed  by  officials  of  the  city  and  Federal  governments  upon  his 
arrival  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Europe.  Honors  of  all  sorts,  official 
and  social,  were  showered  on  the  famous  aeronaut,  who  has  come  back 
to  Brazil  with  another  invention  called  the  Martian  transformer, 
designed  to  use  the  principle  of  electrotherapy  in  increasing  human 
enei^y.  A  person  using  such  a  transformer  is  said  to  be  able  to  scale 
peaks  that  have  been  impossible  even  for  Alpine  guides,  and  to  walk 
long  distances  without  fatigue.  Experiments  on  animals  performed 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Paris  and  in  the  Sorbonne  are  reported  to 
have  proved  that  under  electrical  stimulus  the  muscles  and  tendons 
receive  new  enei^y  and  resistance.  According  to  the  inventor,  the 
Martian  transformer,  with  the  addition  of  a  30-horsepower  motor 
making  a  weight  of  about  33  pounds  in  all,  will  enable  man  to  fly  in 
any  direction  as  easily  as  a  bird. 

CHILE 

South  American  Railway  Congress. — In  connection  with  this 
congress,  to  be  held  in  Santiago  next  September,  the  Minister  of 
Promotion  will  organize  a  railway  and  transportation  exhibition,  in 
which  the  countries  taking  part  in  the  congress  will  participate. 
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COLOMBIA 

Important  highways. — Congress  has  authorized  the  President  to 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Caldas  for  the  immediate  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cambao-San  Lorenzo  -Libano-Manizales-Cartago-Pereira- 
Armenia  highway.  Furthermore,  the  highway  from  the  port  of  Tolu, 
on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  city  of  Sincelejo  will  be  prolonged  to  Chinu 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  Bolivar  Railway. 

Since  December  15  the  highway  from  Armenia  to  Ibague,  through 
magnificent  mountain  scenery  over  the  Quindio  Pass,  has  been  open 
to  traffic.  This  road,  which  is  of  the  best  modern  construction 
throughout  its  length  of  63  miles,  will  greatly  simplify  the  journey 
from  the  Pacific  coast  inland.  Formerly  this  stretch  had  to  be 
traversed  on  mule  back,  as  vividly  described  by  R.  A.  Martin  in 
The  End  of  the  Trail,  published  in  the  October,  1928,  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Aerial  cable. — Three  miles  of  the  aerial  cable  from  Manizales 
to  Choco  were  officially  opened  early  last  December.  There  are  28 
towers  on  this  section,  the  highest  of  which  is  about  215  feet.  The 
cable  will  transport  passengers  and  possibly  light  freight. 

Narino  and  Carare  Railroads. — The  chief  engineer  of  the 
Narino  Railroad  reported  that  by  the  middle  of  last  December,  37 
miles  of  rails  had  been  laid  on  this  important  line,  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  about  four  years  ago.  The  total  cost  to  last 
December  was  reported  to  be  1,785,173  pesos. 

The  German  engineers  who  are  to  construct  the  Carare  Railroad 
have  promised  to  finish  it  within  three  years.  They  expect  to  employ 
5,000  men.  This  railroad  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
nation’s  economic  life,  since  it  will  unite  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  Republic,  joining  the  Departments  of  Cundimarca, 
Boyaca,  and  Santander  to  the  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River,  by  means  of  the  Puerto  Berrio  and  other  railroads.  It 
will  also  give  the  aforementioned  Departments  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  by  means  of  the  highway  from  Medellin  to  Turbo. 

COSTA  RICA 

New  wireless  stations. — The  establishment  of  wireless  stations 
in  El  Pozo,  Buenos  Aires,  Los  Chiles,  Puntarenas,  San  Lucas,  and 
in  either  Dominical  or  La  Uvita  as  it  will  be  decided  later,  at  a 
total  cost  of  45,000  colones  was  authorized  by  Congress  on  November 
14,  1928,  it  being  further  decided  to  expend  19,000  colones  in  the 
construction  of  three  receiving  stations,  in  Liberia,  the  canton  of  San 
Carlos,  and  the  Province  of  Puntarenas,  respectively. 

Air  transportation  line. — Last  December,  President  Gonzalez 
Vlquez  granted  the  Pan  American  Airways  (Inc.),  permission  to 
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operate  a  temporary  aerial  transportation  line  between  San  Jose 
and  Limon,  rail  communication  having  been  interrupted  by  floods. 
A  hydroairplane  was  loaned  by  the  United  States  Government  until 
the  commercial  planes  arrived. 


CUBA 

Auto-transmitting  radio  apparatus. — Lieut.  Pedro  Andux  of 
the  Cuban  Navy  is  reported  to  have  invented  an  auto-transmitting 
radio  apparatus  which  may  be  operated  even  by  inexperienced  per¬ 
sons.  This  device  is  said  to  be  a  great  aid  in  the  location  of  steamers 
broadcasting  SOS  messages.  It  has  been  patented  in  the  United 
States,  where  Lieutenant  Andux  is  stated  to  have  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  his  invention  before  the  Navy  Department  from  NAA,  the 
Navy  radio  station  at  Arlington. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Gift  of  a  bridge. — The  iron  bridge  over  the  Munoz  River  given 
by  a  sugar  company  located  near  Puerto  Plata  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city  will  be  moved  from  its  present  site  on  company 
property  to  the  place  where  the  highway  crosses  the  aforesaid  river. 

ECUADOR 

Radio  regulations. — See  page  274. 

GUATEMALA 

Air  passenger  service. — On  December  10,  1928,  the  Director  of 
the  Aviation  School  announced  that  he  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Minister  of  Promotion  to  establish  air  service  for  passengers  and  mail 
between  Guatemala  City,  Salama,  Baja  Verapaz,  and  La  Libertad. 
At  first  this  service  will  be  limited  to  one  trip  a  w'eek.  Flights  also 
will  be  made  over  Guatemala  City  and  the  surrounding  country  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

Work  on  three  highways  begun. — Work  necessary  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  El  Progreso-Jalapa,  Atescatempa-San  Cristobal  Frontera, 
and  El  Progreso-Santa  Catarina  Mita  highways,  important  because 
of  their  relation  to  the  successful  marketing  of  produce  from  the 
eastern  section  of  the  Republic,  was  begun  on  November  14,  1928. 

HONDURAS 

Postal  money  orders  and  parcel  post. — The  Bureau  of  Postal 
Money  Orders  was  reorganized  on  December  1  last.  Honduras  now 
exchanges  money  orders  directly  with  the  following  countries:  The 
United  States,  Mexico,  Salvador,  Peru,  Argentina,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Andorra,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  all  its  colonies. 
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Negotiations  are  well  advanced  toward  establishing  this  service 
directly  with  the  remaining  countries  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

In  order  to  shorten  the  dispatch  of  money  orders  to  the  United  States, 
the  New  Orleans  post  office,  instead  of  that  at  New  York,  has  been 
made  the  exchange  office  for  Honduras. 

Parcel  post  packages  from  the  United  States,  formerly  shipped  via 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Amapala,  are  now  routed  direct  to  Puerto 
Cortes. 

Proposed  contract  with  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co. — One  of  the 
most  important  matters  before  Congress  for  its  approval  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  contract  between  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Government, 
whereby  in  exchange  for  transferring  to  the  Government  the  railway 
branches  and  spurs  which  the  company  has  in  the  National  Railway 
Zone  and  for  constructing  various  additional  railway  lines,  bridges, 
etc.,  the  company  would  obtain  in  addition  to  various  other  privileges, 
the  right  of  exploiting  until  1995  the  National  Railw'ay  and  the  lines 
transferred  and  to  be  constructed. 

MEXICO 

Ports  and  highw  ays.— Sr.  S&nchez  Mejorada,  the  new'  Secretary 
of  Communications  and  Public  Works,  recently  made  a  comprehensive 
statement  regarding  the  program  for  port  and  highway  construction 
which  the  Mexican  Government  has  formulated  for  the  coming  six 
years.  From  it  the  following  data,  which  we  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers,  have  been  extracted: 

A  total  of  82,000,000  pesos  will  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  highways, 
in  part  as  follows:  Linares-Ixmiquilpan  highway,  15,000,000  pesos;  Toluca- 
Guadalajara  highway,  7,000,000  pesos;  Puebla-Oaxaca  highway,  6,000,000  pesos; 
Puebla-Veracruz  highway,  5,000,000  pesos;  San  Cristobal-Suchiate  highway, 
5,000,000  pesos;  San  Cristobal- Merida  highway,  10,000,000  pesos;  Ciudad 
Victoria-Guadalajara  highway,  6,000,000  pesos;  other  highways  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  6,000,000  pesos;  and  initiation  of  construction  of  the  Guadalajara- 
Chihuahua  highway,  5,000,000  pesos. 

The  above-mentioned  total  of  82,000,000  pesos  will  be  spent  in  annual  sums 
of  8,  12,  14,  16,  and  17  million  pesos,  respectively,  beginning  the  present  year. 

As  regards  port  works,  the  government  will  spend  a  sum  of  more  than  40,000,000 
{>esos  on  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  Veracruz,  Salina  Cruz, 
Mazatlan,  Progreso,  and  other  ports  of  minor  importance. 

NICARAGUA 

Tourists’  guide. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industry  and 
Agriculture  of  Leon  has  recently  published  a  guide  in  English  and 
Spanish  to  that  city.  The  pamphlet  contains  much  interesting 
information  and  many  details  concerning  the  works  of  art  in  this 
interesting  city. 
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PANAMA 

Tourist  Bureau. — The  Panama  Association  of  Commerce  estab¬ 
lished  a  tourists’  bureau  on  October  1,  1928,  in  Panama  City.  On 
the  advisory  council  are  Mr.  Jorge  Arias,  president  of  the  Panama 
Association  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Acevedo,  secretary  of  the 
association.  The  purposes  of  the  tourist  bureau  are  to  encourage 
the  traveling  public  to  visit  Panama;  to  answer  personal  or  mail 
inquiries  on  travel  facilities;  to  conduct  a  bureau  of  information;  and 
to  maintain  other  similar  services. 

“Panama  American”  opens  Spanish  section. — On  January  1, 
1929,  the  Panama  American,  an  English  language  newspaper  of 
Panama  City,  opened  a  Spanish  section  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
Ilarmodio  Arias.  Doctor  Arias  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English 
as  w'ell  as  Spanish,  for,  although  born  and  brought  up  in  the  city 
of  Penonome,  he  received  his  later  training  in  Cambridge  University, 
England,  where  he  acquired  a  background  of  knowledge  which  fitted 
him  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  international,  national,  and  legal 
affairs.  He  has  also  traveled  wddely  in  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  The  Bulletin  extends  its  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  new  Spanish  section  of  the  Panama  American. 

PARAGUAY 

Automobile  guidebook. — It  was  announced  by  the  press  on 
November  13,  1928,  that  at  a  session  of  the  Paraguayan  Touring  Club 
held  a  short  time  previously,  it  had  been  decided  to  authorize  the 
publication  of  a  guidebook  of  Paraguay  for  the  automobilist  which 
should  contain  maps,  information  regarding  distances,  state  of  roads, 
location  of  repair  shops,  and  other  data  of  importance  to  the  tourist. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  place  markers  on  turns  and  at  cross  roads 
throughout  the  country. 

Highway  construction  equipment. — A  sum  of  220,312.50  pesos 
paper  was  authorized  by  a  decree  of  November  14,  1928,  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  two  tractors  for  highway  construction. 
These  will  form  part  of  the  equipment  for  a  construction  unit  to  be 
stationed  at  Pilar  in  charge  of  work  in  that  section,  for  which  large 
sums  have  already  been  voted.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Works  has  also  been  authorized  to  spend  25,000 
pesos  paper  annually  in  the  upkeep  of  such  highway  construction 
machinery,  in  which  Paraguay  has  at  present  approximately 
3,000,000  pesos  paper  invested. 

Air  field. — A  large  air  field  was  publicly  inaugurated  in  San 
Estanislao  on  November  25,  1928. 
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Highways. — On  Good  Roads  Day  a  17-mile  stretch  of  highwa,y  was 
opened  between  Santiago  de  Chuco  and  Shorey.  Seven  miles  more 
to  be  completed  on  this  road  will  permit  traffic  between  Santiago 
and  the  coast.  The  ceremony  of  opening  the  road  was  attended  by 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  along  the  way  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
Santiago. 

SALVADOR 

By  RAIL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  SALVADOR. — That  the  joumey 
from  the  United  States  to  Salvador  may  be  made  by  rail  in  less  than 
1 1  days  was  recently  shown  by  the  example  of  a  lady  traveling  alone 
who  left  La  Junta,  Colo.,  on  November  15  and  arrived  in  Salvador 
on  November  27,  after  having  stopped  one  day  in  Mexico  and  two 
in  Guatemala. 

New  steamer  service. — On  November  11,  1928,  the  San  Mateo  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  arrived  at  the  port  of  La  Libertad  direct  from 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  thus  inaugurating  this  company’s  line  to 
Salvadorean  ports.  It  is  expected  that  this  service  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  Salvadorean  commerce. 

URUGUAY 

Montevideo-Buenos  Aires  air  service. — Another  air  line  for 
passenger  service  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  was  inau¬ 
gurated  December  7,  1928,  by  the  flight  of  a  plane  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Montevideo.  The  actual  opening  of  the  service,  however,  did  not 
take  place  until  December  15,  1928.  Air  service  between  these  two 
cities  was  first  started  several  years  ago. 

Radio  broadcasting  regulations. — See  page  275. 

VENEZUELA 

Purchase  of  beacon  lights. — Additional  safeguards  for  naviga¬ 
tion  along  Venezuelan  coasts  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  purchase 
of  three  more  automatic  beacon  lights  to  be  installed  in  Tucacas, 
Margarita  Island,  and  La  Tortuga  Island,  respectively,  as  authorized 
by  an  e.xecutive  decree  of  November  27,  1928. 

New  wireless  station. — Information  has  been  received  through 
the  press  that  the  wireless  station  recently  constructed  at  San  Cris¬ 
tobal  has  been  placed  in  operation. 


ARGENTINA 


Ten  months’  immigration. — As  quoted  by  the  Buenos  Aires 
Frensa  for  November  20,  1928,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  reports 
that  from  January  1  to  October  31,  1928,  passengers  of  the  following 
nationalities  entered  the  country. : 


Nationality 

First- 

class 

passen¬ 

gers 

Second 

and 

third- 

class 

passen¬ 

gers 

Italians . I 

772  ! 

22,080 

Spaniards.. . 

KOO  ! 

25,267 

Poles . . . 

40 

16,050 

Yugoslavs . 1 

32 

5,305 

Germans . 

568 

3,309 

1  4U 

2,096 
j  2,774 

1  1.114 

779 

23 

59 

British . 

'  2,037 

French . 

902 

1 

>  932 

1,797 
1,922 

Rumanians. . 

22 

73 

;  1 

977 

Bulgarians . 

739 

Nationality 

First- 
,  class 
passen¬ 
gers 

Second 

and 

third- 

class 

passen¬ 

gers 

Hungarians . 

10 

256 

753 

393 

46 

335 

Belgians . 

146 

128 

10 

1,035 

Other  Europeans . 

348 

1,164 

North  Americans  and  Americans 

1,385 

356 

South  Americans . 

1,228 

1,330 

Africans . 

48 

71 

1  Asiatics. . 

119 

1,933 

57 

20 

9.520 

92, 162 

BOLIVIA 

Census  of  La  Paz. — The  final  computation  for  the  census  of 
La  Paz  taken  the  latter  part  of  1928  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  this  city  to  be  142,549.  This  is  more  than  double  the  figure  of 
70,000  reached  in  the  1909  census.  The  notable  growth  of  the 
population  of  La  Paz  in  the  short  period  of  17  years  is  indicative  of 
the  general  progress  of  the  Republic. 

COLOMBIA 

Population  of  cities. — Preliminary  figures  from  the  1928  census 
indicate  that  Bogota  has  a  population  of  more  than  220,000  in¬ 
habitants,  in  contrast  with  the  150,000  recorded  by  the  previous 
census  in  1918;  and  that  Medellin,  Barranquilla  and  Cali  have  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants  each,  while  Manizales  and  Cartagena 
approach  this  mark.  A  population  of  more  than  40,000  is  reported 
for  Cucuta,  Pereira,  and  Bucaramanga,  and  of  nearly  20,000  for 
Popayan. 
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Immigration  and  population. — It  is  reported  that  during  1927 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  recorded  the  arrival  of  7,819  persons 
against  the  departure  of  5,270.  The  Immigrants’  Hostel  in  Lima 
housed  1,303  persons. 


LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 
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Labor  employment. — From  records  of  employment  secured  by 
the  Statistics  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  through  a  semiannual 
questionnaire  sent  to  industrial  and  commercial  establishments,  the 
following  figures  on  workers  employed  in  Buenos  Aires  were  compiled : 


Year 

Men 

Women 

1 

Minors 

Total  1 

Index 

number 

1914 _ 

246,  636 

72,  925 

24,  423  1 

343,  984  1 

100 

1915 _ 

242,  189  ; 

71,  685 

24,  058 

337,  882  i 

98 

1916 . . . 

224,  289  I 

66,  452 

22,  256 

312,997 

91 

1917 _ 

209,  808 

62,  300 

20,  832 

292,  840 

85 

1918 _ 

240,  170 

71,218 

23,  851 

335,239  : 

97 

1919.. . . . . 

252,  413 

74,  786 

25,  043 

352,252 

102 

1920 . . 

257,  690 

76,  356 

25,  568 

359,614 

104 

1921 _ 

258,  128 

76,  486 

25,  611 

360,  225 

104 

1922 _ 

256,  046 

75,  874 

25,  406 

357,  226 

103.  8 

1923 _ 

274,  437 

81,  145 

27,  176 

382,  758 

111.  2 

1924 _ _ 

292,  821 

86,  580 

28,  996 

408,  398 

118.  7 

1925 . . . . 

290,  167 

85,600 

32,  631 

408,  398 

118.  7 

1926 _ 

301,  823 

91,  773 

27,  625 

421,  221 

122.  5 

1927 _ 

350,  349 

82,  917 

22,  324 

455,  590 

132.  4 

NICARAGUA 

Beautification  of  the  capital. — As  soon  as  the  extensive  street 
paving  now  under  way  in  Managua  is  completed,  it  is  planned  to 
begin  a  boulevard  along  the  lake.  It  is  also  hoped  to  construct  a 
drive  around  Tiscapa  hill,  and  to  sell  lots  there  to  persons  with 
sufficient  means  to  build  fine  houses  with  terraced  gardens. 

panama 


City  planning. — See  page  274. 
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Increased  water  supply. — The  President  has  approved  a  con¬ 
tract  for  utilizing  the  water  flowing  from  El  Coro  springs,  owned  by  the 
Government  but  situated  within  the  city  limits  of  San  Salvador. 
The  contractors  agree  to  add  15,000  cubic  meters  daily  from  this 
source  to  the  city  water  system. 

Important  public  works. — Public  works  in  project  for  San 
Salvador,  capital  of  the  Republic,  include  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the 
Executive  Mansion,  the  National  University,  the  completion  of  the 
National  Theater,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  day  nursery 
accommodating  200  children.  It  is  also  planned  to  sanitate  the 
Acelhuate  River. 

VENEZUELA 

Expenditures  for  public  works. — According  to  data  submitted 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial, 
Caracas,  of  November  24,  1928,  a  total  of  21,752,477.80  bolivars  was 
expended  by  that  department  for  the  construction  and  conservation 
of  public  works  during  the  first  six  months  of  1928,  a  sum  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  expenditures  of  17,334,204.09  bolivars 
for  the  same  period  of  1927. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
k/  AFFAIRS 


Budget  for  1929. — The  1929  budget  was  passed  as  follows,  having 
been  promulgated  on  December  7,  1928: 


OKUINAKY  KKCKIPTS 


Ciroiip  — Nutionul  proiK-rty _ 

(irouj)  H. — National  servircK  _ 

Group  C. —  Direirt  and  indirM-t  taxe.s . . . 

Inii>ort  duties _ _ 2.'>7,  500,  (MK) 

Exjxjrt  duties  on  nitrate . .  250,  (KX),  000 

Income  tax _ _  139,  (KM),  000 

Other  receipts . . .  270,  042,  (MM) 

Group  D. —  M iscellaneous _ _ _ 


Pesos 

41,094,000 
70,  595,  500 
917,  142,  0(M) 


08,  400,  000 


Total. 
1928  surplus 


1,  10:{,  291,  500 
20,  (MM),  (MM) 


General  total 


1,  123,  291,  500 
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ORDINARY  EXPENDITURES 

Pesos  ^ 

Presidency  of  the  Republic _ _ _ _ 892,  180 

National  Congress... - - -  7,  361,  752 

Independent  services _ _ _ _  3,  800,  000 

Ministry  of  the  Interior _  133,  851,  343 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs _  17,  607,  480 

Ministry  of  Finance _  412,  627,  454 

Ministry  of  Public  Education _  145,  029,  554 

Ministry  of  Justice _  26,  236,  362 

Ministry  of  War _  112,  724,  585 

Ministry  of  Marine _  114,  915,  815 

Ministry  of  Promotion _  55,  895,  220 

Ministry  of  Social  Welfare _  40,  662,  230 

Total _ _ - _ _  1,071,603,975 

Surplus,  ordinary  budget _ _ _ _ _  51,  687,  525 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENDITURES 

Ministry  of  the  Interior _  12,  149,  797 

Ministry  of  Finance _  6,  565,  500 

Ministry  of  Public  Education _  22,  565,  900 

Ministry  of  Justice _  5,  200,  000 

Ministry  of  Marine _  65,  059,  405 

Ministry  of  Promotion _  62,  450,  000 

Ministry  of  Social  Welfare _  29,  839,  789 

Losses  and  expenses  of  bond  issue _  21,  169,  609 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  225,000,000 


The  budget  law  further  provides  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
may  contract  during  1929  a  foreign  or  internal  loan  not  to  exceed 
225,000,000  pesos,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
extraordinary  expenditures  indicated  above. 

Bankers  for  Chilean  municipalities. — The  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  has  designated  as  official  bankers  for  the  municipalities  of  the 
Republic  a  group  composed  of  the  Grace  National  Bank,  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.,  and  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons.  A  statement  made  on 
behalf  of  the  group  reads  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  Chile’s  policy  of  thoroughly  organizing  the  entire  public 
credit,  the  credit  requirements  of  Chilean  municipalities  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
means  of  consolidated  loans.  There  will  be  a  definite  program  to  provide  for  the 
public  improvements  of  Chilean  cities,  which  are  rapidly  growing,  both  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  industrial  development,  the  latter  encouraged  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment’s  jiolicy  of  fostering  domestic  manufactures  and  other  industrial  enteriirises. 
The  national  government  in  Chile  strictly  suiiervises  and  controls  municipal 
finances  under  a  plan  limiting  municipal  debt  in  a  conservative  ratio  to  income 
and  insuring  propi'r  budgeting  and  prompt  payment  of  the  service  reijuirtunents 
of  tlic  loan. 

COLOMBIA 

Booota  stock  exchange. — Thu  Colombian  press  announcos  the 
incorporation  of  the  Bogota  Stock  Exchange,  an  institution  which 
will  doubtless  become  of  increasing  imiMirtanee. 

:i4r»r»o-  2R  -Huii.3 — o 
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Budget  for  1929. — Government  receipts  for  1929  have  been 
estimated  at  7,873,660  pesos  for  general  funds  and  6,111,200  pesos 
for  special  funds,  giving  a  total  of  13,984,860  pesos.  This  indicates 
a  surplus  of  17,315.09  pesos  over  the  following  expenditures; 


Legislative  power _ 

Executive  power _ 

Department  of  Interior  and  Police _ 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs _ 

Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce: 

General... _ _  964,668.50 

Special _ _  5,022,914.60 

Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction: 

General _ 274,563.50 

Special _  5,  000.  00 

Section  of  Public  Instruction _ 

Agriculture  and  Immigration _ 

Department  of  Promotion  and  Communications: 

General _ 1,904,815.68 

Special _ 581,400.00 

Public  Health  and  Charity: 

General _ _ .' _  126,  777.  00 

Special- _ _  559,155.84 


Pesos 

264,  433.  00 
331,  928.  57 
1,  538,  471.  50 
343,  357.  80 


5,  987,  583.  10 


279,  563.  50 
1,311,488.02 
236,  685.  50 


2,  486,  215.  68 


628,  662.  40 


Judicial  Power. 


559,  155.  84 


ECUADOR 


13,  967,  544.  91 


Central  Bank  of  Ecuador. — The  following  statement  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  as  of  November  27,  1928,  published  in  the 
bulletin  of  that  institution  for  the  month  of  December,  1928,  shows 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Central  Bank  to  be  80,466,906.69 
sucres,  respectively.  The  bank  was  opened  in  August,  1927.  In 
detail  this  statement,  as  compared  with  that  issued  April  30,  1928, 
reads  as  follows: 


Nov.  27,  1928  ' 

Apr.  30,  1928 

ASSETS 

Gold  In  vaults . 

Deposits  abroad . 

SuCTtM 

5,649,826.84 

25,482,425.89 

SUCT€» 
5,126,924.57 
23, 859, 534. 50 

Total  legal  reserve,  55.33  per  cent . 

31, 132, 252. 73  ^ 

*  28,986,459.07 

Silver  and  nickel . . 

Other  currencies  and  drafts . 

other  foreign  banks  (sight  and  time) . 

Shipments  abroad  and  drafts  purcha.sed . 

Silver  in  Philadelphia  for  recoinage . 

2,484,760.44  ' 
913,051.85 
6,612,054.72 
986,915.39 

3,167.85 
374,374.15 
11,976,150.50 
229,831.64 
828, 404. 70 

Total . . . . . 

10,996,782.40 

13,411,928.84 
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1 

Nov.  27, 1928  1 

Apr.  30. 1928 

ASSETS — continued 

Commercial  paper: 

Suerei  1 

2,906,271.46  | 
989,961.89 
13,869,179.88 
573,237.20 

Sucret 

2, 618, 548. 40 
733, 179. 58 

12,487,452.10 

525,356.37 

724,393.62 

275, 375. 34 

2,281,912.81 

471,533.93 

715,052.59 

672, 635. 35 

Total . 

22,060,009.45 

17,784,081.07 

Collections . 

Collections  by  correspondents . 

Securities  held  as  guaranty . 

Securities  in  safe-keeping - 

Unissued  bills _ 

. 

. 

141,722.72 
3,647.00 
508,343. 14 
625,084.25 
14,999,065.00 

13,077.44 

1, 149, 591. 50 

1, 763, 700. 00 

Total . 

16,277,862.11 

2,926,368.94 

80,466,006.69 

63,108,837.92 

LIABIUTIES 

37,434,360.20 

4,430,042.38 
647,565.00 
5, 832, 141. 49 

37,444,378.00 

4,471,877.16 

4,443,746.11 

5,451,877.51 

3,052,686.09 

2,647.00 

Deposits: 

The  public . 

2,918,008. 45 
5,006,827.67 

• 

56,259,035.19 

54,867,211.87 

43,360.08 
294,806.58 
6,405,650.00 
1, 124, 102. 57 
61, 180. 07 

25,633.81 
112, 127. 64 
4,850,730.00 
270,272.79 

Other  obligations . . . 

Paid-up  capital . 

Reserve . 

56, 492. 87 

Total . 

7,929,099.30 

5,315,257.11 

Indorsements  of  checks . 

146, 279. 81 

1  508, 343. 14 

i  13,077.44 

1, 149, 591. 50 

625,084.25 
j  14,999,065.00 

1, 763, 700. 00 

i . 

Unissued  bills . 

Total . 

16,278,722.20 

2,926,368.94 

80, 466, 906. 69 

63,108,837.92 

NICARAGUA 

Monetary  circulation. — The  manager  of  the  National  Bank 
announced  that  at  the  end  of  1928  the  national  monetary  circulation 
amounted  to  3,917,820.25  c6rdobas,  an  increase  of  200,000  c6rdobas 
over  the  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 
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Loan  for  Lima. — A  loan  of  17,500,000  has  been  authorized  for  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Lima,  of  which  30-year  bonds  amounting  to 
$3,000,000,  payingOj^per  cent  interest  and  having  a  1  per  cent  amorti¬ 
zation  fund,  have  been  placed  in  the  New  York  market  at  86.  Among 
the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  are  to  be  used  are 
the  following:  Construction  of  the  San  Martin  and  Buenos  Aires 
markets  in  Lima,  90,000  Peruvian  pounds;  public  baths,  20,000  Peru¬ 
vian  pounds;  construction  of  workers’  houses,  30,000  Peruvian  pounds; 
completion  of  municipal  palace,  Lima,  30,000  Peruvian  pounds; 
expropriation  of  private  property  on  side  of  the  Grand  Plaza  of  the 
Republic,  90,000  Peruvian  pounds. 

Obligations  of  the  Lima  Provincial  Council  which  will  be  canceled 
by  the  loan  are:  Advance  funds  from  the  Revenue  Collection  Co., 
79,036  Peruvian  pounds;  amortization  of  1923  bonds,  23,750  Peruvian 
pounds;  amortization  of  1925  bonds,  45,975  Peruvian  pounds;  amor¬ 
tization  of  bonds  of  electric  companies,  6,184  Peruvian  pounds;  pay¬ 
ment  of  treasury  obligations,  28,463  Peruvian  pounds;  floating  debt, 
27,126  Peruvian  pounds,  and  various  unpaid  services,  17,175  Peruvian 
pounds. 

Reserve  Bank  of  Peru. — The  new  building  of  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  Peru  in  Lima,  founded  in  March,  1922,  was  officially  opened  on 
January  2,  1929.  This  ceremony  was  attended  by  President  Legula, 
the  Ministers  of  Treasury  and  Promotion  as  well  as  other  prominent 
official  guests.  Among  the  special  achievements  of  the  bank  may  be 
mentioned  its  improvement  of  the  exchange  situation  in  1922,  and  its 
cooperation  with  farmers  in  1925,  when  it  bridged  the  agricultural 
depression  by  facilitating  credit  to  them. 

URUGUAY 

Budget  surplus. — The  Department  of  the  Treasury  recently 
announced  that  with  the  closing  of  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28 
there  was  a  balance  of  4,040,184.56  pesos.  The  actual  surplus  for 
the  year  1927-28,  however,  w’as  1,903,802.10  pesos,  since  2,136,382.46 
pesos  of  the  surplus  represented  a  balance  from  the  year  1926-27. 
Receipts  during  1927-28  amounted  to  59,986,427.12  pesos  and 
expenditures  to  55,946,242.56  pesos,  the  latter  being  1,710,602.20  pesos 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  in  the  budget. 
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Public  competition  in  reading  by  the  blind. — On  November  18, 
1928,  a  public  competition  in  reading  Braille  printing  was  held  in 
the  Argentine  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Buenos  Aires,  being  the  first 
of  its  kind  held  in  Latin  America,  according  to  the  press.  Prizes 
were  offered  to  the  two  blind  persons  who  could  best  read  two  pages 
of  Braille  printing  in  any  book  taken  at  random  from  the  shelves  of 
the  library;  to  the  person  w'ho  best  interpreted  a  poem  not  over  one 
page  long  in  Braille  printing,  after  10  minutes’  preparation;  and  to 
the  best  reader  under  14  years  of  age.  There  were  24  competitors. 
On  this  occasion  Senora  Lucila  Machuca  Suarez  de  Garcia  delivered 
a  message  from  the  blind  of  Brazil  to  the  blind  of  Argentina. 

School  statistics. — Statistics  published  in  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  for  1928  state  that  in  1927  there  were  11,419  primary  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,373,494  pupils.  Statistics  for  public  sec¬ 
ondary,  normal,  and  special  schools  were  given  as  follow^s: 


Number 

of 

schools 

Number 

of 

teachers 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

National  “colegios” _ 

41 : 

1,884  1 

14,  171 

National  “liceos”  for  girls _ _ 

2  i 

137 

1,  144 

Normals  for  “profesores” _ 

8  , 

466 

2,  843 

Normals  for  “maestros” _ 

63  i 

1,463 

10,  410 

Normals  for  “preceptores” _ 

12  ' 

127  1 

.  528 

Normal  for  modern-language  teachers _ 

1 

65 

371 

National  Institute  for  physical  education _ 

1  1 

23 

831 

National  Institute  for  secondary  school  teachers _ 

1 

84  , 

755 

I ndustrial  schools _ _ _ 

3 

192 

1,637 

Mining  school _ _ _ 

1  1 

74 

National  schools  of  commerce _ 

9  1 

1  412 

3,  158 

Trade  schools _ 

34 

311 

2,  198 

Industrial  schools  for  women _ 

18 

1  329 

5,  439 

3 

:  81 

1,  202 

Schools  for  the  deaf _ 

2 

i  51 

411 

School  for  the  blind _ 

1 

1  27 

130 

Total _ _ - - - 

200 

P  668 

45,  302 

297 
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Statistics  for  private  schools  recognized  by  the  Government  were 
given  as  follow’s: 


! 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
schools 

i 

Num-  1 
ber  of 
teachers 

Enrollment 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Secondary _ 

67 

783 

4,  955 

160 

5,  115 

Normal _ 

37 

647 

j  168 

3,  738 

3,  906 

Special _ _ 

10 

80 

279 

68 

347 

i  114 

1,  510 

5,402  j 

3,  966 

9,  368 

Fellowships  for  study  abroad. — While  in  Buenos  Aires  during 
his  recent  trip  around  South  America,  President-elect  Hoover  of  the 
United  States  presented  to  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  $2,000  a  year  given  by  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  to  enable 
an  Argentine  to  study  for  a  2-year  period  at  Harvard  University. 

The  school  of  economic  sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
will  annually  send  two  students  abroad  for  a  2-year  period  to  study 
subjects  of  economic  and  financial  interest  to  Argentina. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  given  the  Argentine- American  Cultural 
Institute  the  sum  of  9,000  pesos  to  be  used  for  1-year  fellowships  for 
two  Argentines  to  study  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

BOLIVIA 

School  notes. — According  to  the  President’s  last  message,  oral 
examinations  in  the  universities  have  been  replaced  by  final  written 
examinations.  The  teaching  of  physical  education  is  obligatory  in 
all  kindergartens,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools. 

BRAZIL 

School  statistics. — According  to  1928  statistics,  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes  had  4,756  public  primary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
318,947.  In  Bello  Horizonte  there  were  two  kindergartens,  and  one 
in  Juiz  de  Fora. 

Brazilian  Vocational  Academy. — This  school  has  recently  been 
opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  object  being  to  train  boys  in  trades  and 
girls  in  the  arts  of  home-making.  In  addition  to  domestic  science, 
girls  will  study  practical  nursing  and  first  aid.  Modern  languages, 
music,  and  other  regular  subjects  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  are 
given  in  both  boys’  and  girls’  sections. 

New  normal  school  building. — On  November  22,  1928,  the 
comer  stone  of  the  new  building  for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Normal  School 
was  laid  by  civic  and  educational  authorities. 
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CHILE 

Six  HUNDRED  NEW  SCHOOLS. — The  Chilean  Government  has 
engaged  a  well-known  American  construction  company  to  erect  for 
it  during  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  a  lai^e  number  of  simple 
but  substantial  elementary  and  secondary  school  buildings.  The 
following  have  been  specified:  88  schools  for  100  pupils  each;  179 
for  160  pupils;  136  for  240  pupils;  62  for  320  pupils;  40  for  400  pupils; 
43  for  500  pupils;  54  for  600  pupils;  and  49  for  800  pupils.  The 
contract  also  provides  for  the  erection  of  an  institute  of  pedagogy, 
of  certain  special  schools  and  of  a  stadium  and  athletic  fields.  The 
total  expenditure  is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  60,000,000 
pesos;  the  contractors  will  work  on  a  basis  of  cost  plus  10  per  cent. 

Director  general  of  primary  education. — A  decree  of  October 
31  created  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  the  office  of  director 
general  of  primary  education,  in  which  there  will  be  also  an  inspector 
general  of  normal  training,  two  inspectors  of  school  sanitation,  and 
two  general  supervisors  of  primary  education.  Three  counsellors 
will  assist  the  director  general. 

COLOMBIA 

Colombian  Academy. — By  Law  No.  86  of  1928,  Congress  granted 
incorporation  to  the  Colombian  Academy,  founded  in  Bogota  in  1872 
as  a  corresfMjndent  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  Letters,  declaring 
that  the  Colombian  Academy  shall  act  as  advisor  to  the  Government 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  con¬ 
servation  and  perfecting  of  the  Castilian  tongue. 

CUBA 

School  notes. — According  to  the  President’s  message  of  last 
November,  the  public  schools  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1927-28 
had  1,291  museums,  1,360  parent  and  community  associations,  551 
savings  accounts  containing  16,973.55,  916  school  gardens,  and  594 
libraries  with  18,407  volumes. 

The  message  speaks  of  the  establishment  of  the  following  318  public 
schools:  249  primary  day  schools,  12  night  schools,  48  kindergartens, 
3  itinerant  schools,  and  6  manual  training  and  domestic  economy 
schools. 

In  the  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  dental  surgery  a  pre¬ 
medical  course  was  established  including  the  following  subjects, 
required  for  university  entrance :  General  physics,  general  chemistry, 
biology,  zoology,  general  botany,  and  English  or  French. 

The  newly  created  School  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  law  school  and  the  school  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
sciences.  Annexed  to  the  latter  will  be  the  new  School  of  Commerce 
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and  the  School  of  Journalism,  which  is  to  be  established  soon.  Other 
new  institutes  are  the  Practice  Institute  for  Criminal  Law  connected 
with  the  course  in  criminal  law,  the  Institute  of  Statistics  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Reforms  connected  with  the  statistics  course,  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  in  connection  with  the  course  in  international  law. 
In  the  school  of  law  and  the  school  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
sciences  a  prelegal  course  has  been  established,  in  order  to  furnish 
the  student  with  general  information  about  the  subjects  in  which  he 
will  specialize  and  to  test  him  for  the  qualities  necessary  for  entering 
the  legal  profession. 

ECUADOR 

School  notes. — According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  for  1927-28,  there  were  1,771  schools,  including 
Government,  municipal,  and  private  schools,  having  an  enrollment  of 
128,746  and  attendance  of  111,699  pupils,  in  charge  of  2,399  teachers. 

Special  help  was  given  to  teachers  by  the  establishment  of  vacation 
courses,  lectures,  and  libraries  and  by  added  support  to  educational 
journals.  Physical  education  w’as  stressed  by  new  courses  leading  to 
the  diploma  of  “teacher  of  physical  education.”  The  position  of 
Director  General  of  Education  was  created. 

Secondary  education  w'as  given  in  14  national  “colegios”  with  an 
enrollment  of  2,284,  in  charge  of  226  teachers.  The  question  of 
adapting  both  secondary  and  higher  education  to  the  needs  of  the 
country,  with  special  attention  to  modern  educational  trends,  is  being 
studied  by  a  committee.  Autonomy  in  administrative  and  technical 
matters  has  been  granted  the  universities.  The  school  of  philosophy 
and  letters  of  the  Central  University  has  been  reestablished,  containing 
a  section  of  philosophy  and  letters  and  one  of  education.  In  the 
latter  teachers  will  be  prepared  for  the  secondary  and  normal  schools. 
The  enrollment  in  the  universities  was  777,  divided  as  follows: 


Law _ 

Medicine _ 

Pharmacy _ 

Dentistry _ 

Obstetrics _ 

Nursing  school 
Sciences _ 


Central 
University,: 
Quito  1 

University 
of  Guaya¬ 
quil 

135 

83 

141 

101 

20 

14 

24 

20 

4 

22 

12  1 

44 

_ 

380 


University 
of  Cuenca 

University 
Council 
of  Loja 

46 

46 

32 

1 

32 

240 


125 


32 
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Statistics  for  the  Normal  Institutes  were  as  follows: 


Normal  section  Practice  school 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Attend-  Enroll- 
ance  ment 

Attend¬ 

ance 

Juan  Montalvo _ 

110 

103  196 

184 

Manuela  Canizarcs _ 

143 

128  246 

207 

Rita  Ix'cumberrv _ 

123 

108  276 

1 

255 

National  biographical  dictionary. — It  was  stated  in  the  press  of 
December  31,  1928,  that  a  biographical  dictionary  of  Ecuador,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  a  thousand  names,  has  just  been  completed  by 
Sr.  Braulio  P4rez  Marchan  and  printed.  The  first  copy  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  was  presented  to  Provisional  President  Ayora  by  the 
author  on  December  23,  1928. 

HAITI 

Important  innovations  in  primary  schools. — Several  important 
additions  have  lately  been  made  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Port-au-Prince  primary  schools,  one  of  which  is  the  introduction  of 
physical  training.  Another  innovation  which  is  under  consideration 
is  work  in  manual  training.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  model  manual¬ 
training  school  in  each  of  several  districts  into  which  the  city  would 
be  divided,  pupils  from  the  various  primary  schools  being  sent  in 
turn  to  the  school  in  their  respective  district. 

American  botanist  in  Haiti. — Mr.  E.  C.  Leonard,  botanist  of  the 
National  Museum  in  Washington,  is  studying  the  native  flora  of  the 
Northwestern  Department  of  Haiti. 

HONDURAS 

Practical  school. — Last  year  the  pupils  of  the  Ramon  Rosa 
School  at  San  Pedro  Sula  distinguished  themselves  in  their  agricultural 
work.  The  crops  were  sold  for  sufficient  money  to  purchase  material 
to  be  used  in  vocational  work  by  poor  pupils. 

MEXICO 

Theaters  for  rural  schools. — Convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  theater  as  an  agent  of  education,  the  educational  authorities  of 
the  Republic,  following  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
have  decided  to  provide  each  school  with  a  small  open-air  theater 
where  functions  may  be  given  on  a  modest  scale.  To  provide  works 
which  may  be  reproduced  in  the  schools,  a  prize  competition  will  be  held 
among  the  playwrights  of  the  country. 
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Teachers’  congress. — At  the  call  of  State  authorities  a  teachers’ 
congress  was  held  in  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  capital  of  the  State 
of  the  same  name,  from  December  25  to  28,  1928,  inclusive.  Its 
sessions  were  attended  not  only  by  the  teaching  personnel  of  the 
public  schools  but  by  private  school  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  as  well.  Among  the  most  important  papers  approved  by  the 
congress  should  be  mentioned  that  relative  to  the  technical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  centralization  of  the  State  educational  system  in  order  that 
the  Government  may  carry  out  its  educational  program  effectively. 
Another  paper  presented  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action  for  child- 
welfare  work  in  the  State. 

NICARAGUA 

Educational  measures. — Since  there  is  no  national  elementary 
textbook  for  instruction  in  civics,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education 
has  introduced  into  congress  a  bill  providing  for  a  competition  to 
secure  such  a  text.  It  is  proposed  to  award  500  c6rdobas  as  first 
prize.  The  Ministry  of  Education  is  also  sponsoring  a  bill  which 
proposes  that  the  municipalities  should  provide  buildings,  furniture, 
and  supplies  for  the  primary  schools  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

panama 

Statue  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. — Law  No.  48  of  November  24, 
1928,  provides  that  a  bronze  statue  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  be  erected 
in  the  city  of  Panama  as  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Panama  to  this  eminent  statesman.  Funds  are 
to  be  raised  by  a  national  subscription  over  a  period  of  one  year. 

PARAGUAY 

Postgraduate  courses  for  teachers. — It  was  announced  by  the 
National  Teachers’  Association  early  in  December  that  the  financing 
of  the  vacation  courses  in  pedagogy  previously  given  by  that  organ¬ 
ization  in  Asuncion  had  been  assumed  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  and  that  the  classes  would  be  reorganized  as  a  special 
vacation  school.  Enrollment  is  open  to  those  teachers  who  wish  to 
raise  their  status  within  certain  grades  by  further  study. 

New  president  of  the  university. — By  virtue  of  an  executive 
decree  of  November  27,  1928,  Dr.  Adolfo  Alponte,  formerly  Minister 
of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  was  appointed  president 
of  the  National  University. 

PERU 

Honorary  degree  for  President. — On  December  12,  1928, 
the  school  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  biology  of  the  University  of 
San  Marcos  conferred  upon  Senor  Augusto  B.  Legula,  President  of 
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Peru,  the  degree  of  Doctor  Honoris  Causa  before  a  brilliant  audience. 
The  degree  was  conferred  in  recognition  of  the  engineering  work 
carried  out  during  the  Legula  administration,  which  includes  an  exten¬ 
sive  highway  system  and  vast  irrigation  projects,  much  of  the  work 
on  which  has  already  been  completed,  and  other  works  of  progress. 

SALVADOR 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — The  campaign  against  illiteracy 
is  being  waged  with  ever-increasing  vigor.  The  Anti-Illiteracy  Society 
of  Sonsonate  recently  informed  the  Primary  Education  Council  that 
it  is  offering  an  annual  prize  of  100  colones  to  the  teacher  in  that 
Department  who  teaches  the  most  illiterates  to  read.  Furthermore, 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  recently  urged  Department  governors  to  help 
to  put  into  effect  an  executive  decree  of  March  21,  1926,  requiring 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  school  on  every  country  estate  where 
there  are  20  or  more  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age,  these  schools 
to  be  created  by  Government  cooperation  with  the  proprietors. 

Equipment  for  school  of  dentistry. — X-ray  apparatus  to  the 
value  of  $1,000  has  been  ordered  to  complete  the  dental  equipment 
of  the  School  of  Surgery  and  Dentistry  in  San  Salvador. 

Argentine  gifts. — An  Argentine  flag  and  portrait  of  Sarmiento, 
a  great  president  and  educator  of  Argentina,  both  of  which  were 
sent  by  that  nation  as  gifts  to  the  Argentine  Republic  School  in  San 
Salvador,  were  officially  received  last  November  at  a  function  in  the 
National  Theater  attended  by  the  President  and  other  notables. 

URUGUAY 

Library  for  blind. — It  was  announced  on  December  5,  1928,  that 
a  section  for  the  blind  would  soon  be  established  in  the  Teachers’ 
Library  in  Montevideo.  Plans  set  forth  by  the  initiator  of  the 
project  include  the  holding  of  classes  of  instruction  in  the  Braille 
method  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the  opening  of  an  employment 
agency  for  the  blind.  This  section  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Uruguay. 

Chemistry  congress. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
First  South  American  Congress  of  Chemistry,  which  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  September,  1924,  it  has  been  announced  that  the  Second 
South  American  Congress  of  Chemistry,  for  which  an  organizing 
committee  has  already  been  named  by  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  in 
Montevideo,  will  be  held  in  Montevideo  in  1930. 

VENEZUELA 

Monograph  on  Miranda. — A  scholarly  work  entitled  Miranda 
and  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great  was  recently  published  in  Caracas 
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by  Sr.  Angel  Grisanti.  Based  on  original  documents,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  still  unpublished,  this  work  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  students  and  other  persons  to  whom  such  sources  would  be 
otherwise  unavailable.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
wishes  most  sincerely  to  congratulate  Senor  Grisanti  on  this  work 
and  to  extend  its  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  others  on  the  life 
of  Miranda,  which  it  understands  he  is  now  preparing. 


„  SOCIAL  WELFARE  and 
PUBUC  HEALTH 


ARGENTINA 


Mrs.  Hoover  visits  Maternity  Institute. — Among  the  inter¬ 
esting  institutions  visited  by  Mrs.  Hoover,  wife  of  the  President  elect 
of  the  United  States,  while  this  distinguished  couple  visited  Argentina, 
was  the  Maternity  Institute  in  Buenos  Aires.  Mrs.  Hoover  was 
received  by  Senora  Carmen  Marc6  del  Pont  de  Rodriguez  Larreta, 
vice  president  of  the  Charity  Society  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  other 
officials.  The  party  visited  the  different  sections  of  the  institute, 
including  the  out-patient,  child-welfare,  and  maternity  clinics  and 
other  floors  of  the  building.  Mrs.  Hoover  praised  the  institution 
and  its  oi^anization,  expressing  her  pleasure  in  the  visit  several  times 
to  the  ladies  accompanying  her. 

Mothers’  Club  antifly  campaign. — The  Buenos  Aires  Mothers’ 
Club  began  another  antifly  campaign  in  December,  1928,  similar  to 
the  one  of  the  previous  year  when,  as  spring  came,  special  prizes  for 
dead  flies  were  offered  and  posters  exposing  the  menace  of  the  fly 
placed  throughout  the  city.  This  year  the  Mothers’  Club  has 
received  a  subsidy  of  10,000  pesos  from  the  city  council  and  has 
planned  a  very  extensive  campaign.  It  has  requested  the  National 
Council  of  Education  to  loan  the  school  buildings  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  public-health  lectures  on  the  fly  and  has  formed  committees 
of  school  children  provided  with  means  to  exterminate  flies  to  go  to 
points  where  their  aid  is  requested.  It  is  hoped  that  this  December, 
January,  and  February  wnll  be  a  summer  freer  of  flies  than  ever 
before. 

Association  for  the  Protection  of  Minors. — The  committee 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Minors  made  a 
report  of  its  year’s  work  in  November,  1928.  One  of  the  interesting 
activities  described  in  the  report  is  the  cottage-plan  colony  in  Marcos 
Paz,  which  gives  both  agricultural  and  industrial  instruction,  includ- 
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ing  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  mechanics,  horse  shoeing,  tinning, 
iron  work,  mosaic,  painting,  printing,  tailoring,  shoe  making,  baking, 
and  electrical  w'ork. 

BOLIVIA 

Quinine  for  use  in  malaria. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved 
for  inclusion  in  the  1929  budget  an  item  of  20,000  bolivianos  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  quinine  for  use  in  the  campaign  against 
malaria. 

Puerto  Suarez  Hospital. — Thanks  to  recent  legislation,  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Puerto  Suarez  wdll  receive  for  its  maintenance  50  per  cent 
of  the  consumption  tax  created  by  act  of  September  29,  1927,  on 
merchandise  brought  in  through  that  port  of  entry  on  the  Brazilian 
frontier. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  Red  Cross  honors  Mr.  Hoover. — Desiring  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  favors  shown  Brazil  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  presented  a  diploma  of  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  in  its  oi^anization  to  President-elect  Hoover  while  he  was 
visiting  the  Brazilian  capital.  A  message  and  the  diploma  w'ere 
placed  in  a  box  made  of  rare  Brazilian  woods  and  so  given  to  the 
illustrious  guest. 

Institute  for  the  blind. — Upon  its  founding  two  years  ago,  the 
Sao  Raphael  Institute  in  Bello  Horizonte  opened  its  doors  to  50 
blind  children  without  any  education  who  had  had  no  recourse  but 
to  beg.  On  December  8,  1928,  these  same  children  were  presented  in 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  school  in  w'hich  the  pupils  distinguished 
themselves  by  singing,  reciting,  and  playing  the  violin  or  the  piano. 
In  addition,  manual  training  work  was  exhibited  which  showed  great 
skill.  Prof.  Matta  Machado  Filho,  founder  and  head  of  the  institute, 
who  is  himself  blind,  talked  interestingly  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  manual  training  for  those  thus  handicapped,  so  that  they  may  cease 
to  be  a  charge  upon  the  State  and  enjoy  the  life  of  useful  citizens. 

CHILE 

Maternity  center. — On  January  1  the  National  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  opened  in  Santiago  the  first  of  four  large  maternity  centers, 
part  of  its  program  for  extending  its  child-health  work.  The  center 
contains  prenatal  and  postnatal  clinics  and  offices  for  physicians  and 
midwives,  who  will  be  always  on  call  for  poor  patients.  There  are 
also  baths  for  mothers  and  babies.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  work  as  planned  is  the  arrangement  for  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  police  in  spreading  information  about  the  center. 

Sewer  systems. — The  Government  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineer¬ 
ing  has  recently  completed  the  sewer  system  of  Cartagena,  a  pic- 
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turesque  seaside  resort  not  far  from  Santiago,  and  will  shortly  under¬ 
take  similar  work  in  36  other  cities. 

COLOMBIA 

Promotion  of  public  health. — Recent  legislation  provides  several 
appropriations  for  medical  and  other  scientific  work  looking  toward 
the  promotion  of  public  health.  The  sum  of  40,000  pesos  is  set  aside 
for  the  creation  of  the  National  Radium  Institute  in  Bogota.  The 
Government  will  also  purchase  30,000  pesos’  worth  of  radium  for  the 
institute,  which  will  function  as  an  adjunct  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Samper-Martinez  Institute  is  established  subordinate  to  the 
Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Assistance.  Its  chief  duties  will  be 
the  following:  To  make  the  chemical,  microscopic,  or  bacteriological 
analyses  desired  by  the  bureau;  to  prepare  sera,  vaccines,  and  other 
biological  products;  to  regulate  and  inspect  trade  in  biological  prod¬ 
ucts  used  for  therapeutic  and  prophylactic  purposes;  and  to  establish 
practical  courses  of  instruction  in  various  branches  of  hygiene. 

The  Government  will  contribute  25,000  pesos  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  National  Medical  Congress  to  meet  in  Barranquilla  this  year. 

Importation  and  sale  of  pernicious  drugs. — The  importation 
by  parcel  post  of  drugs  and  specifics  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Hygiene  are  habit  forming,  as  also  that  of  hypo¬ 
dermic  syringes  for  their  injection,  is  forbidden  by  a  law  of  November 
16,  1928,  which  is  additional  to  previous  legislation  on  this  subject. 
The  new  act  also  strictly  regulates  trade  in  such  drugs,  infraction  of 
its  provisions  being  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

CUBA 

First  Pan  American  Medical  Congress. — The  First  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Congress,  organized  by  the  Pan  American  Medical 
Association  of  New  York  City,  was  opened  in  the  National  University 
at  Habana  on  December  29,  1928,  by  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz, 
Secretary  of  State,  in  representation  of  President  Machado.  The 
official  foreign  delegates  were:  Drs.  Antonio  R.  Zambrini,  Argentina; 
Luis  Razetti  and  F.  A.  Risquez,  Venezuela;  Edmundo  Escomel, 
Peru;  Alfonso  Pruneda  and  Gabriel  Malda,  Mexico;  Romano  P6rez 
Cabral,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Lucas  Sierra,  Chile.  Dr.  Mario 
G.  Lebredo  of  Cuba  represented  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 
Dr.  William  Sharpe  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association  said 
in  his  address  that  the  purposes  of  this  society,  founded  in  1925,  were 
to  encourage  friendliness  and  understanding  between  physicians  of 
North,  South,  and  Central  America,  including  those  of  the  Antilles, 
to  extend  hospitality  and  aid  to  visiting  Latin  American  physicians 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  call  congresses  and  meetings  for  the 
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discussion  of  medical  problems  and  technique.  This  association 
founded  and  maintains  the  Pan  American  Hospital  in  New  York. 

On  December  30,  1928,  the  members  of  the  Congress  visited  the 
Bustamante-Ndnez  Clinic  in  El  Vedado,  Habana,  where  they  were 
shown  through  all  the  wards,  after  which  they  went  to  the  National 
Theater  to  witness  the  presentation  of  prizes  in  the  better  baby 
contest.  The  subject  of  tropical  medicine  was  discussed  by  a  special 
section  of  the  Congress,  and  papers  were  read  on  various  aspects 
of  sanitation  and  on  the  work  of  the  Gorgas  and  Finlay  Institutes. 
An  e.xposition  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Congress,  showing 
pharmaceutical  products,  instruments,  and  other  medical  necessities. 
On  January  2,  1929,  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Secretary  of  Public  Health  in 
the  Presidential  Palace.  The  Congress  was  closed  on  January  3; 
the  Second  Congress  will  be  held  in  Panama  in  1930. 

First  National  Child  Welfare  Congress. — The  First  National 
Child  Welfare  Congress  of  Cuba  was  held  in  Habana  from  December 
26  to  31, 1928,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Francisco  Maria  Fernandez, 
Secretary  of  Public  Health.  The  Congress  was  divided  into  five 
sections:  Medicine;  hygiene;  physiology  and  education;  sociology 
and  legislation;  abnormality  and  delinquency.  A  paper  by  Doctor 
Lavin  drew  up  in  conclusion  a  code  of  child  rights  which  was  approved 
by  the  Congress.  Dr.  Aurora  Garcia  de  Rodriguez  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  in  the  last  general  session  on  “Types  of  institutions 
for  the  care  of  subnormal  children  and  how  to  organize  them  in  Cuba.  ” 
A  resolution  was  passed  advocating  the  organization  of  the  Cuban 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Abnormal  and  Delinquent  Children, 
psychiatric  examinations,  the  special  teaching  of  such  children,  and 
other  measures  for  their  welfare. 

The  annual  better  babies  contest  for  the  Republic  was  held  on 
December  27,  more  than  60  children,  who  had  won  local  contests, 
competing.  The  first  three  prizes  for  babies  are  respectively  $500, 
$300,  and  $200,  other  awards  being  made  to  older  children  and  to 
mothers. 

Dr.  William  Mayo  honored. — On  January  8,  1929,  the  Cuban 
Government  honored  Dr.  William  Mayo,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  decoration  of  the 
Finlay  Order,  presented  by  Dr.  Francisco  Maria  Fernandez,  Secretary 
of  Public  Health.  This  order  is  named  after  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay, 
the  Cuban  physician  whc  first  propounded  the  theory  that  yellow 
fever  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  a  mosquito. 

After  the  close  of  this  ceremony  and  the  luncheon  given  by  the 
university  faculty  in  the  Miramar  Club,  the  University  of  Habana 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  Honoris  Causa  on  Doctor 
Mayo  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  This  function,  held  in  the 
university  auditorium,  was  colorful  with  the  caps  and  gowns  of  the 
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faculty  and  brilliant  with  the  attendance  of  distinguished  persons. 
The  flags  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  expressed  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
evident  also  in  the  addresses  made  by  Doctor  Averhoff,  president  of 
the  university,  and  Doctor  Mayo.  The  latter  spoke  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  toward  which  the  American  Continent  is  advancing 
through  efforts  to  maintain  friendliness  among  the  American  nations. 

Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  on  whom  the  university  also  voted  to  confer 
an  honorary  degree,  was  unable  to  leave  the  United  States  at  this 
time  to  receive  it. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Sanitary  Bureau  does  good  work. — The  Sanitary  Bureau  has 
announced  the  successful  termination  of  its  work  in  the  sections 
flooded  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Yaque  and  Yuna  Rivers.  Thanks 
to  the  activities  of  the  bureau,  no  epidemic  appeared. 

Anti-tuberculosis  campaign. — On  the  initiative  of  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  an  active  campaign  of  immunization  against  tuberculosis  is 
being  waged.  By  January  4  of  this  year  1,010  persons  had  received 
serum  injections,  while  5,000  had  been  vaccinated. 

ECUADOR 

Additional  beds  in  hospital. — The  facilities  of  the  Tres  de 
Noviembre  hospital  in  the  city  of  Azogues  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  acquisition  of  40  additional  beds. 

Awards  to  food  distributors. — Efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  various  shops  of  Quito  where  foods  are  prepared  or 
sold  recently  led  the  authorities  to  offer  awards  to  the  owners  of 
establishments  having  the  most  hygienic  aspect,  and  as  a  result  the 
Director  General  of  Sanitation,  in  the  presence  of  the  President,  the 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  and  many  other  invited  guests,  recently 
presented  awards  amounting  to  800  sucres  to  the  owners  of  the  five 
shops  adjudged  to  be  most  sanitary  by  the  inspectors.  Those 
receiving  awards  were  a  baker,  two  butchers,  the  owner  of  a  candy 
store,  and  a  grocer.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  competition  may  be 
held  annually. 

HAITI 

Diminution  of  typhoid  fever. — The  incidence  of  and  mortality 
from  typhoid  fever  have  both  greatly  diminished  in  Haiti.  While  230 
cases  and  52  deaths  were  registered  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1927,  there  were  only  7  cases  and  2  deaths  reported  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30,  1928.  The  Health  Department  continues 
to  chlorinate  the  water  supply  and  to  immunize  the  population 
against  both  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox;  last  November  1,259  school 
children  and  208  adults  in  Saint  Marc  were  vaccinated  for  the  latter 
and  831  school  children  for  the  former.  (Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  November,  1928.) 
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Motion  pictures. — A  program  of  visual  education  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Public  Health  and  Agricultural  Services.  The  two 
services  have  purchased  an  automobile  and  equipment  for  displaying 
films  and  have  employed  a  chauffeur  and  an  operator  who  explains 
the  pictures.  Announcements  of  the  dates  on  which  these  films  will 
arrive  are  sent  to  Public  Health  Service  workers,  farm  and  industrial 
school  teachers,  and  agricultural  agents,  who  spread  the  news  among 
the  people.  In  18  localities  a  total  of  about  15,000  persons  have 
gathered  in  market  places,  dispensaries,  and  agricultural  schools  to 
see  the  pictures.  {Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General 
Receiver,  November,  1928.) 


HONDURAS 

International  sports. — As  a  result  of  a  recent  athletic  meet 
between  teams  of  Honduras  and  Salvador  in  the  latter  countr}’^, 
interest  was  aroused  in  the  possibilities  of  international  sports, 
especially  as  a  stimulus  to  the  physical  development  of  Central 
American  youth.  As  a  practical  evidence  of  this  interest,  the  Athletic 
League  of  Guatemala,  the  National  Physical  Education  Commission 
of  Salvador  and  the  Athletic  Federation  of  Honduras  have  oi^anized 
the  Central  American  Federation  of  Sports. 

Sanitation  of  Puerto  Cortes. — The  sanitation  of  Puerto  Cortes, 
mentioned  in  recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
In  order  to  destroy  the  mosquito-breeding  pools  in  the  extensive 
marshy  districts  about  the  city,  three  canals  will  be  dug  to  let  in  the 
sea  water,  which  is  fatal  to  mosquitoes.  One  of  the  canals  will  be 
wide  enough  to  admit  small  sail  boats. 

Hospital  in  Choluteca. — Plans  and  proposals  for  erecting  the 
Southern  Hospital  in  Choluteca  have  been  prepared  and  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  executive  sanction. 


MEXICO 

Research  facilities  in  National  Institute  of  Hygiene. — The 
National  Institute  of  Hygiene,  whose  valuable  work  is  well  known  to 
Bulletin  readers,  recently  placed  its  laboratory  facilities  at  the 
disposition  of  students  of  medicine,  chemistry,  or  veterinary  science 
who  desire  to  carry  on  research,  prepare  a  thesis,  or  the  like.  This 
invitation  is  also  extended  to  foreign  scientists  or  students  who  may 
wish  to  make  special  studies  in  Mexico. 

Sewer  and  water  works. — In  its  budget  for  the  year  1929  the 
municipal  council  of  Mexico  City  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
8,000,000  pesos  for  sewer  and  w'ater  works  in  that  city.  With  this 
sum  it  will  be  possible  to  enlarge  the  drainage  system,  increase  the 
water  supply,  and  provide  for  the  distribution  of  drinking  water  to 
3455B— 29— Boll. 
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the  new  subdivisions  by  which  the  city  is  expanding;,  as  well  as  to 
some  of  the  older  sections  in  which  the  service  has  come  to  be  some¬ 
what  deficient. 

Sanitary  statistics. — By  virtue  of  an  e.xecutive  decree  of  recent 
date  the  Department  of  Statistics  was  ordered  not  to  publish  statistical 
data  on  public  health  without  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health,  which  will  coordinate  and  verify  the  data  which  may  have 
been  obtained.  Such  a  measure  is  designed  to  avoid  confusion  and 
inaccuracy,  as  well  as  to  guarantee  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
sanitary  statistics  thus  formed. 

PANAMA 

National  Board  of  Health. — See  page  275. 

Anti-tuberculosis  Commission. — See  page  275. 

Health  examination  before  marriage. — See  page  275. 

PARAGUAY 

Sanitary  campaign  in  Yaguaron. — During  the  period  from  August 
19  to  November  20,  1928,  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare  carried  on  intensive  work  in 
Yaguaron.  Even  in  so  short  a  time  valuable  information  was 
obtained  through  the  census,  various  improvements  were  effected  in 
sanitary  conditions,  educational  talks  made,  physical  examinations 
and  treatments  given,  and  material  for  sanitary  maps  collected. 
The  sanitary  census  revealed  that  the  birth  rate  in  this  section  is 
35.3  per  thousand,  the  death  rate  17.25  per  thousand  and  the  infant 
mortality  rate  75.2  per  thousand.  Upon  examination  of  a  group  of 
250  average  persons,  it  was  found  that  98.6  per  cent  were  suffering 
from  hookworm  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Treatments  for  this 
disease  were  given  to  1,163  persons.  Examinations  of  school  children 
revealed  relatively  few  physical  defects  which  can  not  be  corrected. 
Their  weight  was  found  to  be  about  equal  to  the  standards  employed 
in  the  United  States,  which  are  being  used  in  Paraguay  until  satis¬ 
factory  standards  for  the  country  may  be  established. 

PERU 

Health  Week. — Health  Week  was  celebrated  in  Lima  from 
December  17  to  24,  1928,  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  mental  and 
personal  hygiene,  sex  education,  and  alcoholism  delivered  in  the 
evenings  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  From  December  16  to  January  2,  1929, 
the  First  National  Hygiene  Exposition  was  held  in  the  Municipal 
Palace  of  Lima.  Exhibits  included  medicinal,  chemical,  and  bio¬ 
logical  products,  health  foods  and  beveragt's,  and  sanitary  equipment. 
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Children’s  Hospital. — The  Juana  Gamio  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Areipiipa  eared  for  284  poor  children  suffering  from  different  ail¬ 
ments  during  the  month  of  October,  1928. 

SALVADOR 

Red  Cross  activities. — The  Red  Cross  is  engaged  in  providing 
hygienic  shoes  and  garments  free  of  charge  to  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  San  Salvador.  The  pupils  in  two  schools  have 
already  been  supplied.  It  appears  that  the  garments  constitute  a 
school  uniform.  Most  public-school  pupils  come  from  families  in 
the  lower  economic  scale,  children  from  more  well-to-do  homes  being 
sent  to  private  schools. 

Protection  of  illegitimate  children. — See  page  275. 

URUGUAY 

Progress  in  social  welfare. — The  report  recently  printed  by 
the  press  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  during 
the  period  from  1916  to  1928  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  skill 
and  efficiency  of  the  persons  in  charge  as  well  as  to  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  the  Government  and  of  friends  both  within  and  outside 
the  bureau.  Briefly  summarized,  the  report  states  that  while  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  throughout  the  country  in  1916  numbered 
7,594,  by  the  year  1928  it  had  almost  doubled,  being  14,281,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  property  under  bureau  supervision  had  increased 
from  5,456,989.79  pesos  in  1916  to  12,454,232.32  pesos  in  1928.  A 
list  of  the  institutions  established  in  Montevideo  during  the  period 
mentioned  includes  the  Pasteur  Hospital,  the  Gustavo  Saint  Bois 
Convalescent  Home,  a  lodging  house  for  the  homeless,  a  children’s 
home,  a  child-welfare  dispensary,  a  vocational  school  for  children 
under  the  care  of  the  bureau,  the  Gallinal  Heber  Maritime  Hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  surgical  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  rickets,  and 
ansemia  (still  under  construction),  and  the  Calmette  Children’s 
Antituberculosis  Dispensary.  New  wards  and  laboratories  have  been 
added  to  several  of  the  previously  existing  hospitals.  The  staff 
of  the  institutions  in  Montevideo  has  been  augmented  by  68  physi¬ 
cians,  29  surgeons,  4  pharmacists,  12  dentists,  5  skin  specialists, 
6  oculists,  14  midwives,  and  90  others,  including  specialists  and  pro¬ 
fessional  assistants.  All  activity,  however,  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  capital;  21  new  hospitals  have  been  built  in  the  Departments 
and  4  more  are  to  be  started  within  a  short  time;  139  physicians 
have  been  added  to  the  medical  staff  working  there. 

Visit  of  Argentine  specialists. — A  delegation  of  12  prominent 
Argentine  pediatricians  arrived  in  Montevideo  on  December  6,  1928, 
to  participate  in  the  two  joint  sessions  of  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
Pediatric  Societies.  While  in  Montevideo,  the  visiting  delegates 
took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  various  child-welfare  institutions 
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and  were  the*  recipients  of  special  honors  from  the  Medical  School, 
the  Medical  and  Pediatric  Societies  and  other  similar  organizations. 


VENEZUELA 

Child  welfare. — The  Sim6n  Rodriguez  Institute  of  Caracas 
reported  in  its  bulletin  for  the  month  of  November,  1928,  that  372 
children  had  been  registered  under  the  care  of  its  physicians  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 


ARGENTINA 


Third  International  Congress  ok  Wo.vien. — On  November  30, 
1928,  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Women  opened  in  Buenos 
Aires,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Club  of  Women.  Senora 
Elvira  Rawson  de  Dellepiane,  president  of  the  organization  committee, 
in  opening  the  congress  described  the  first  congress  called  in  1910  on 
the  centenar\'  of  Argentine  independence.  An  address  on  suffrage 
was  also  made  at  this  inaugural  meeting  by  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi, 
delegate  from  the  Uruguayan  Alliance  of  Women  and  the  Uruguayan 
Council  of  Women.  Dr.  Luisi  is  prominent  in  international  suffrage 
circles  and  has  participated  in  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  women’s  industries,  arts,  and  books  was 
shown,  and  a  series  of  cultural  lectures  given  during  the  congress. 
Resolutions  were  passed  on  the  following  subjects:  Child  welfare, 
public  health,  alcoholism,  pacifist  propaganda,  education  of  children 
in  asylums,  censorship  of  motion  pictures,  prison  reform,  women’s 
work  in  the  home,  woman  suffrage,  and  other  subjects.  The  congress 
came  to  a  close  on  December  15,  1928. 

BOLIVIA 

First  woman  lawyer. — Senorita  Esilda  Villa  has  passed  her 
examination  as  attorney  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Oruro.  Senorita 
Villa,  who  is  the  first  woman  lawyer  in  Bolivia,  has  received  many 
congratulations. 

brazil 

National  Council  OF  Women’s  Associations.— On  December  21, 
1928,  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  women’s  associations  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Senhora  Jeronyma  Mesquita  to  form  a  National 
Council.  Chairmen  of  committees  were  appointed  as  follows: 
Peace  and  arbitration,  Senhora  Jeronyma  Mesquita;  legislation  and 
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woman’s  legal  position,  Dr.  Orminda  Bastos;  political  rights,  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  publicity,  Senhorita  Bertha  Lutz;  single  moral  standard, 
Senhoritas  Cassilda  Martins  and  Armanda  Alvaro  Alberto;  public 
health.  Dr.  Juana  Lopes;  education,  Alice  Carvalho  de  Mendon^a 
and  Celina  Padilha;  emigration  and  immigration,  Senhorita  Weldt; 
women’s  professions,  Lda  Azeredo  da  Silveira  and  Anna  Amelia 
Quiroz  Carneiro  de  Mendonga;  child  welfare,  Alice  Sarthou  and  Maria 
Pirheiro  Guimaraes;  and  educational  motion  pictures,  Maria  Luiza 
Camargo  de  Azevedo.  Senhora  Jeronyma  Mesquita  was  elected 
president. 

Feminists  visit  Mrs.  Hoover. — A  committee  from  the  Brazilian 
Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  headed  by  the  president. 
Dona  Bertha  Lutz,  called  upon  Mrs.  Hoover,  wife  of  the  President¬ 
elect  of  the  United  States,  while  she  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  her 
husband.  The  committee  presented  to  Mrs.  Hoover  the  greeting 
of  Brazilian  women  and  delivered  a  message  from  the  federation  to 
her  as  citizen,  voter,  and  first  lady  of  America.  Mrs.  Hoover  was 
very  encouraging  to  the  committee,  urging  them  to  continue  to  work 
for  woman  suffrage  throughout  the  nation,  which  she  said  was  sure 
to  come  in  time.  Accompanying  the  committee  on  its  visit  were 
representatives  of  other  women’s  organizations  such  as  the  Charity 
Society,  the  Mothers’  Aid  Association,  the  Brazilian  Education 
.4ssociation,  the  Child  Welfare  Association,  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross, 
the  Brazilian  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Temperance  Union,  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  and  others. 

CUBA 

Feminist  program. — In  a  recent  interview'  published  in  the  daily 
press,  Senora  Marla  Montalvo  de  Soto  Navarro,  president  of  the 
Feminist  Alliance  of  Cuba,  stated  that  the  program  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  would  include:  Efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  working 
women,  who  in  spite  of  the  law  are  not  receiving  equal  pay  for  equal 
work;  to  open  better  positions  to  them  as  Government  employees; 
and  especially  to  work  for  the  passage  of  laws  granting  full  civil  and 
political  rights  to  women. 

NICARAGUA 

Lecture  to  working  women. — Dona  Maria  Gamez,  a  distin¬ 
guished  writer  and  feminist,  recently  gave  an  interesting  lecture  in 
the  city  of  Managua  to  inform  w'orking  women  on  their  present-day 
position. 

SALVADOR 

Mexican  diseuse  in  Salvador. — The  distinguished  Mexican 
diseuse,  Catalina  D’Erzell,  who  has  been  making  a  tour  of  Latin 
America,  recently  gave  recitals  in  several  Salvadorean  cities,  in  w’hich 
she  won  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  her  audience. 


VENEZUELA 


Historic  city  suffers  earthquake. — On  January  17,  1929,  the 
city  of  Cuinana,  a  seaport  of  25,000  inhabitants,  190  miles  east  of 
Caracas  and  capital  of  the  State  of  Sucre,  suffered  a  severe  earth¬ 
quake,  many  persons  being  killed  and  injured,  and  most  of  the 
Government  buildings  and  dwellings  completely  destroyed.  Much 
interest  is  attached  to  this  catastrophe  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Cumana  is  the  oldest  city  on  the  South  American  Continent.  Colum¬ 
bus  touched  the  shore  here  in  1499  and  the  region  was  later  visited 
by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  Amdrico  Vespuccio,  Alonso 
Nino,  and  Crist6bal  Guerra.  In  1513  Dominican  friars  landed  here 
to  begin  missionary  work,  and  in  1520  Gonzalo  Ocampo  founded  the 
first  city,  which  he  named  Nuevo  Toledo.  Later  its  name  was 
changed  to  Nuevo  Cordova,  by  which  it  was  designated  until  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1569,  when  it  became  Cumana.  This  city  also  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Antonio  Jos4  de  Sucre,  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  the  South  American  wars  for  independence.  The 
American  Red  Cross  sent  aid  to  the  victims  of  the  disaster. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  15,  1929 


Subject 


ARliKNTINA 

Public  works  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Ke . 

Buenos  Aires  as  a  wool  market . 

Argentine  foreign  trade  for  the  first  10  months  of  1928 . 

Review  of  commerc«  and  industries  of  Argentina  fur  the  month 
of  November,  1928. 

The  Falkland  Islands  as  a  whaling  center . 

ROLIVl.V 

Keiwrt  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  1928. 

RK.VZIL 

.Short  history  of  the  Brazilian  textile  industry  and  trade . 

Sugar  shipments  and  crop  prospects  for  first  2  <|Uarters  of  cal- 
emlar  year  1928,  and  first  10  months  of  crop  year  1927-28. 

Production  of  piassava  fiber  in  the  State  of  Bahia . 

New  contract  with  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  &  Power 
Co. 

Meteorological  observations  taken  at  ports  of  ('ananea  and 
Paranagua. 

Building  plan  of  the  Sao  Paulo  State  Oovernment . 

The  Boa  Vista  Viaduct . 

Munici|>al  budget  of  Porto  .VIegre  for  1929 . 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  November, 
1928. 

.\nnual  report  of  trade  through  the  |)ort  of  Santos,  for  the  year 
1927. 

.\nnual  message  of  the  (lovernor  of  Bahia  for  1927 . . 

CHILE 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  ComeiK'ion  consular 
district,  ciiiarter  ended  Sept.  30.  1928. 

Rfeum^  of  foreign  trade  of  southern  Chile . 

Approiiriation  for  road  construction  in  Province  of  .Vntofa- 
gasia  for  the  year  1929. 

C'OLUMHI.V 

.Vn  American  bank  to  establish  a  branch  at  Cali . 

flR.V 

Renew  al  of  o|)erations  at  Pomiisi  manganese  mines . 

Review  of  csmimerce  and  industries  for  Novemlier,  1928  . 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  cpiarter  ended  Dec.  31, 
1928. 


ICUMINIC  AN  HKn'HLH' 
The  Dominican  sugar  crop  for  1927-28  _ 


Date 

1928 

I  Nov.  13 

I  Nov.  21 

I  Nov.  27 
I  Dec.  11 

I  Dec.  12 

Dec.  14 

,  Nov.  12 

Nov.  19 

.  Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  2fi 

.  Nov.  28 
.  Dec.  3 
.  ...do . 

Dec.  10 

...do . ; 

.  Dec.  11 

Nov.  19 

.  Dec-.  7 
Dec.  -JO 

.Nov.  22 

Dec.  1 
Dec.  19 
19-29 

Jan.  4 

19-28 

Dec-.  .1 


IIONUI'KAS 

ColTee  re|N>rl  of  southern  lloncluriLs,  (lericMl  ended  Sept.  ;10,  Nov.  -29 
19-28. 

.Vvailable  ini|K>rt  and  e\|x)rt  statistic-s  through  the  |M>rt  of  La  Dec-.  4 
Ceiba,  during  tisc-al  year  .Vug.  I,  19*27,  to  July  31.  19-28.  > 


•Author 


Robert  Hamden,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  at 
Buenos  .Aires. 

Dana  C.  Sycks. 

Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at  La 
Paz. 


('laude  I.  Dawson,  c-onsul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

Howard  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 
Santos. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Nasmith,  c-onsul  at  Porto 
.Alegre. 

Claucle  I.  Dawson. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Howard  Donovan. 


Camden  L.  Mcl.,ain,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Conc-epc-ion. 

Do. 

Sidney  M.  Brown,  jr.,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  .Antofagasta. 


AA-illiam  K.  Chapman,  c-onsul 
at  Cali. 


Harry  \V.  Story,  vic-e  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

L.  J.  Keena.  c-onsul  general  at 
Habana. 

1  John  J.  Coyle,  vic-e  c-onsul  at 
j  Nueva  (lerona.  Isle  of  Pines, 
Cuba. 


!  AVilliani  B.  I^tw-ton,  vic-e  con¬ 
sul  at  Santo  Domingo. 


i  (leo.  P.  Shaw,  c-onsul  at  Tegu 
cigaliKi. 

«  Nelson  R.  Park,  c-onsul  at  La 
Ceiba. 
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Keports  received  to  January  15,  1929 — Continued 


Subject 


NirAKAOl'A 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  western  Nicaragua  for 
Noveml)er,  192s. 

Re|K>rt  on  the  Nicaraguan  c-offee  crop,  192S-29  season . 

Chamber  of  commerce  establishe.l  at  Managua . 


1928 

Dec.  4 


Dec.  11 
Dec.  24 


PANAMA 

Monthly  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  November,  1928. 
SALVADOR 

Review  for  the  month  of  November,  1928 . 

VRVOrAY 

Uruguay's  foreign  trade  during  first  9  months  of  the  year  19*28.. 

Application  of  funds  to  highway  and  hydrographic  improve¬ 
ment  during  fiscal  year  19*28-29. 

New  municipal  building  for  Montevideo . 


VENEZUELA 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  La  Quaira  district, 
quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1928. 


Nov,  17 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  20 


Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at  i 
Corinto. 

Do. 

Do. 


II.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 


S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 


C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  in 
charge,  Montevideo. 

Do. 


Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  Uuaira. 


